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EDITORIAL. : 
Nafest W224 Sm Riadé hot ae helt baa, UR Congregational brethren of the orthodox per- 
Creation anid Rear 115C suasion are to be congratulated upon the issue 
SimnetndiGodiadaisnd + 1¥51 of their great effort to raise $1,000,000 to 
pay old debts and provide for the work their 
AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. churches are to do together in the coming 
On the Wings of Prayer . 1152 year. They have about five times as many churches as 
the Unitarians. If we divide $1,000,000 by five, that 
Ai Re a oe 115? would leave $200,000 to be raised by Unitarians, to 
BREVITIES . 7H. 1153 show an equal zeal for missionary work. This con- 
LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. tribution is the result of an extraordinary effort, and 
Missionary Money . ree; marks the completion of a century of the foreign mis- 
“ sions, which have played a great part in the civilization 
ORIGINAL AND SELECTED. of the world, although not so great a part as was fondly 
The Religion of Experience, XIV., by George Batchelor, 1154 hoped by the young men who prayed under the haystack 
The Pauline Ministry, by R. Campbell . 1155 at Williamstown. For every evidence of zeal and pros- 
Catholic Liberalism, by F. A. Christie 1156 perity on the part of other religious bodies we have only 
Humor in Theology; A Day at Ashby, by A. Ww. 4. ; sympathy and thanks to offer, especially when, as in the 
William Gladstone; Directors’ Report : 1170 case of Congregationalism, we can believe that the good 
Unitarian Club, Boston . 1171 of the human race is the final cause of action. 
Dedication of the New Mciteirieen Church at West 
Newton . 1172 wt 
THE PULPIT Wirii1am H. BaLpwry, president of the Young Men’s 
Self-expression, not Self-denial, by Rev. Charles F. Christian Union, Boston, reaching his eightieth birth- 
Dole ref J , oe we. ee 1161 day, after about forty years of active service in the Union, 
thinks, we are told, that it is time for him to retire, and 
SPIRITUAL LIFE 1164 for the election of a successor. Although the Union is 
GOOD NEWS. no longer called a Unitarian institution, it was founded 
Courtesy, by Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D. 116; by Unitarians in order that young men of liberal belief, 
and therefore not eligible to voting membership in the 
LITERATURE. Young Men’s Christian Association, might have a social 
Bok Notices; «+. « - 1166 and religious home in the city of Boston. Most of the 
Miscellaneous; The Magazines; Books Received». 1167 money that has been contributed by the living or be- 
THE HOME. queathed by the dead has come from Unitarian sources. 
The Discoveries of Billy, by Alice E. Allen . 1168 But large-minded men like Phillips Brooks and some 
How Johnny was Cured; Fairy Dot 1169 Others have always recognized the generous purpose of 
the Union and have helped to make it what it is and 
SORT RY. has been,—a home for all young men without test of 
minaes shat Remain, by A. Emerson Palmer . 1154 creed, who wish to avail themselves of its privileges. We 
Milian But Harow Fe ath VAOTT byt Dr, 1166 hope, while this unsectarian character of the Union is 
a MSR toe recognized, the successor of Mr. Baldwin will be a man 
7 . 1168 A ‘ 2 
who has been trained to sympathize with our work, and 
YOUNG PEOPLE’S RELIGIOUS UNION . 1172. will keep the Union where in justice to its founders it 
THE UNITARIAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL SOCIETY. ought to be kept, within the limits of liberality in relig- 
Consistency and Conviction , . . 1173 ion. Mr. Baldwin will have abundant honor during 
his remaining years, for the steadiness and success with 
RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. . +--+ +--+ + + + "73 which for half a long lifetime he has promoted the in- 
NS Sg SL a ha ar ae 1176 terests of this valuable organization. 
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A MEMBER of the Episcopal diocese of New York com- 
plains that almost every article of the Church’s creed is 
being either denied or explained away and that, when he 
looks to his bishop for a defence of the Bible, “‘the sole 
foundation of our holy faith,” he finds him using such lan- 
guage as follows: ‘‘The Church has come to a moment 
when she must take the Bible in her hands, and give it 
back to her children, with a frank and manly recognition 
of all that scholars have done for the better ‘understand- 
ing’ of it. It is not to her credit nor honor that she 
has halted so long in the face of this duty; nor that so 
many pulpits have been dumb when devout scholars, 
like Mozley, in his great Bampton lectures, ‘The Ruling 
Ideas of Early Ages,’ have with such splendid courage 
and such sound learning sought to deliver us from a 
dreary literature of interpretation, and a drearier fetich- 
ism of homage for the letter, which have made of the 
Bible ‘a burden too heavy to be borne.’” Apparently 
he believes in the bishop after all, for he says: ‘‘Fortu- 
nately for the New York diocese, he held no such opin- 
ions in 1857; for had he in that year, when asked, ‘Do 
you unfeignedly believe all the canonical Scriptures of 
the Old and New Testaments?’ made a reservation with 
regard to the ‘myths and legends,’ I imagine the Church 
would have had one deacon less that year.” 


sz 


ONE of the most thrilling moments at the Institute 
came unexpectedly out of something that was not in 
the programme. Late in the afternoon on Thursday, 
after three days of attention to many profound papers, 
Dr. Schmidt read an account of his explorations in the 
Negeb, the region south of Palestine, and, as he thinks, 
the real scene of the adventures of the Israelites before 
they entered Palestine. All this was interesting and 
even fascinating. But, when, at the close, as the shadows 
began to fall, he closed his paper and spoke, not as a 
scholar, but asa prophet of the soul, the effect was magi- 
cal. In the stillness of the place, in the gathering twi- 
light, the speaker pleaded for a better knowledge of the 
real Bible, and the putting of it to the highest spiritual 
uses. Some said his face shone as he spoke, but those 
who heard will never forget the impression he made. 


a 


THE success and the downfall of Dowie need not sur- 
prise any one who has even a superficial knowledge of 
human history. In every generation there is at least 
one successful charlatan, man or woman, who runs a 
brief course and disappears. In some cases an insti- 
tution is left which survives, it may be, for a generation 
or two. Boldness, courage, and an evil-minded sagacity 
can always command a following when the leader prom- 
ises good gifts, which are prized and difficult of attain- 
ment in other ways. In ancient Judea the false proph- 
ets outnumbered the true, and later the claims of false 
Messiahs were always attracting attention, and thou- 
sands were misled by the cry, ‘‘Lo, here, lo, there! is 
the true Christ, the herald of the kingdom.” 


& 


No mistake is more quickly fatal to the influence of 
a minister than to treat laymen as if they preferred 
to meet him on the level of light-mindedness and worldly 
wisdom. In spite of himself, the good minister, how- 
ever intimate his relations may be with the people of 
his church, is a man set apart. Men and women who 
are liable at any moment to consult him in the most 
tragical and solemn experiences of their lives do not 
wish to feel any shock of incongruity when they meet 
him. The greatest men and the wisest counsellors we 
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have known in the ministry were gentle, genial, acces- 
sible, but always dignified, and never found engaged 
in work or pleasure which would make a grotesque con- 
trast to any ministerial duty. The worst failures we 
have known have been among the men who insisted 
that a minister should be a man first of all, and that 
he could best win men by living on the common level. 
The master mind in the ministry will enter into the 
social and domestic life of the people with cordiality 
and pleasure, while still retaining his dignity, and sug- 
gesting to others that there are moral heights to which 
they are invited to climb. 
red 


AxBout three years ago the government issued a re- 
port concerning the communities which had been founded 
in the United States. As we remember it, there were 
between eighty and ninety communities, brotherhoods, 
associations, and what-nots,.all founded on the prin- 
ciple of community of goods and profit-sharing. Brook 
Farm, the Oneida Community, the Rugby Settlement, 
Hopedale, and the rest, were begun with high hopes, 
and either came to a disastrous conclusion or were 
transformed into business enterprises based on the com- 
monly accepted principles of business. Every now 
and then we read about new apostles of reform who 
are going forward with light hearts to establish some 
new community, in which all the problems of social order 
will be solved. If those who are invited to risk their 
money and their lives in these generous schemes will 
get and study the report mentioned above, they will be 
likely to keep their money and save themselves from 
disappointment and possible heart-breaking. 


Creation and Reform. 


We once heard the late Dr. Donald state, with serious 
impressiveness, the reasons for the failure of the Church 
to hold the attention and command the services of some 
of the strongest men and women in the community. He 
said, with truth, that the welfare of the world depended 
not upon reform and philanthropy, not mainly upon 
attention to the defects in human character and condi-’ 
tion, but upon those great movements of society in which 
growth comes out of the exercise of power, flowing through 
all the higher faculties and capacities of men and women. 
We think he spoke truly. The great period in the life of 
any people is always that in which society grows in many 
noble and attractive ways. There are, then, so many 
new things to do, so many discoveries of truth, so many 
inventions, so much wholesome life and expansion, that 
reforms are little thought of and the reformer has no func- 
tion. When growth is resisted, when life ceases toflow 
with vigor through all the channels of society, then back- 
sets come, wealth leads to luxury, luxury breeds laziness, 
lassitude takes the place of vigor, the strong assert 
themselves at the expense of the weak, trickery takes the 
place of invention and sagacity, and round about all the 
thrifty plants of a vigorous national life begin to grow such 
weeds as slavery, social oppression, industrial tyranny, 
with spoliation and robbery of every kind. 

In the days when knighthood was in flower, the 
masterful leader of a tribe or clan made his castle the 
centre from which to go forth against his enemies, or 
within which to assemble his vassals and followers, for 
mutual protection when danger threatened. So long 
as this kind of life was maintained in vigor, the overlord 
was bound by necessity to do some sort of justice to his 
dependants. They must have suitable shelter, food, 
clothing, and comforts, to keep them fit for their duties 
in support of his overlordship. To them must go some 
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share of the spoils of war and some ample portion of 
the increase of the earth. But, when war of this kind 
ceased, and the higher law of the State held chieftains 
apart from each other, and made their mutual safety 
to depend upon the will of an overlord, more puissant 
than they, then the chieftain, no longer dependent upon 
his vassals for defence, found them too numerous for 
the pursuits of peace or too costly for support as freemen, 
and began to expel those who were superfluous and to 
reduce the rest to slavery. 

In one example like this, read the history of all. When 
a community has gone far enough in the process of de- 
generation, then the consciences of the intelligent be- 
gin to awaken, and those who are tender-hearted begin 
to sympathize with the woes of the poor and the unfort- 
unate, those who are in prison, and those who are in 
captivity. The reformer appears and finds his ample task 
awaiting him. But to reform society is not an under- 
taking so vast and so grand as the creating of it. That 
wonderful sermon at Nazareth, which, as reported, is 
mainly a reaffirmation of the message of that mighty 
prophet Isaiah, we think is not put to its highest uses, 
when it ieaves the impression that the ancient prophet, or 
his greater successor, was mainly a reformer, or merely 
a saviour from the evils of the world, instead of being 
what they were, mighty sources of spiritual power 
and inspired sons of light, who stimulated new and 
vigorous forms of growth in all the higher ranges of the 
moral and spiritual life. 

In the Church and in the State the golden age is that 
in which all are intent upon the great new things that 
are coming into life. After this may come an arrest of 
growth and a period of decadence. Then reform sets 
in and does its perfect work, to be in its turn set aside 
by a new outburst of living forces and vital activities. 
The very evils that the reformer. contends against find 
their antidotes and are forgotten, when in the Church 
or in the State all the channels of activity are filled with 
abundant creative life. 


Christ and Communism. 


Dr. Van Dyke has started, once more, the problem 
whether Jesus undertook to establish a religion of com- 
munism,—a combination of civic affairs and religion. He 
thinks that the Old Testament contains doctrine pre- 
cisely contrary to this principle, while the New Testa- 
ment gives it very little encouragement. He affirms 
that Christianity never could have found a foothold in 
the world, and survived the storms of early persecution, 
had it not been sheltered in its infancy by the rights of 
private property. The communist denounces private 
ownership, as essentially immoral and irreligious, and, in 
order to get adherents, he makes great use of the state- 
ment that Jesus was in favor of common ownership. 
The narratives in the New Testament would be under- 
stood very differently if its readers were conversant with 
the educational customs of the Orient. Jesus must be 
looked upon as above all things a teacher. He assumed 
that réle from the outset. His sermons were not mere 
preachments, but were instructions, given precisely in the 


‘same way that the Greek philosophers taught their 


pupils. His selection of special disciples, who would 
take up a closer study of his principles, was exactly in ac- 
cordance with ancient usage as seen in the case of Buddha 
and Socrates. That was not the age of newspapers nor of 
printing. Great truths were imparted to a select class 
of pupils, who would become apostles, and spread abroad 
the instruction which they secured. These disciples 
formed a little body by themselves, eating, sleeping, and 
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travelling about in company. The practice of Jesus 
in this regard was in no way novel. He had his seventy, 
we are told, who were more or less closely united to him, 
and from these he had his twelve, who constituted a sort 
of bodyguard. Among these twelve, Peter and John 
stood in still closer relation to him, involving not a little 
jealousy as to rank and affection. That these twelve 
had many things in common is undoubtedly true. 
They certainly had a common purse, and they lived 
largely upon the good will of the larger body of disciples, 
that did not have things in common nor travel about 
to listen to all that Jesus had to say. That the social 
arrangements of these disciples constitutes, or was in- 
tended to constitute, an ideal society is an assertion 
without the slightest warrant. On the contrary, Jesus 
repeatedly recognized private property with approval. 
Dr. Van Dyke refers to the fact that Jesus visited Zac- 
cheus, who was rich, and that he had among his fol- 
lowers Joseph of Arimathea, who had a garden and a 
new sepulchre, in which Jesus’ body was laid after 
crucifixion. While entertained by these men, he gave 
no hint of his disapproval of their wealth. 

With this not very apparent indorsement of all things 


‘in common, we have to compare the example of the early 


church of Jerusalem, whose members sold their posses- 
sions and parted them all, as every man had need. The 
only comment on this example that is necessary is the 
simple one that it totally failed, that it failed in every 
sense of the word, and was shortly given up by those 
concerned in it. There was the same difficulty in collect- 
ing taxes that we experience in ordinary society, and 
Ananias and Sapphira were quickly disposed of by the 
usual Jew method of stoning. Even the socialism of the 
twelve disciples, if it was looked upon as an ideal society, 
was a rank failure. The treasurer of the society became 
a greedy monopolist, and caused the death of the leader. 
In fact, we have no footing for any form of socialism in 
any part of the New Testament story. Whatever modern 
civilization does along the line of communal action and 
communal property holding, it cannot find warrant for 
its action in the Bible. We are perfectly free to judge 
of the advisability of individualism and private holdings 
of property without the slightest reference to any 
warrant, example, or command from Jesus. It is not a 
religious question in any sense of the word, but a purely 
economic problem, to be solved by experience and by 
such tests as our civic interests shall apply. We are 
inclined to believe that most of those who make use of 
the religious argument are doing so in bad faith. 

Any reorganization of the State along socialistic lines 
will have to find its warrant in other fields of history. 
We have already tested the common school and com- 
mon mail service. ‘There is an unquestionable drift of 
public opinion toward a more restricted individualism 
in other matters, in which the whole public is interested. 
If religion is to have anything to do with this drift, it 
must be in the way of asserting and creating conscience 
that bears more fully upon the affairs of that world, and 
especially concerns itself with business affairs. A recent 
writer tells us that our present ethical condition is that 
of divided conscience. ‘Those who run our great cor- 
porations seem to have fulfilled their ideals of morality 
in their technical religious life, and in their personal 
conduct, in their families, and among their neighbors. 
“In these regions they exercise and exhaust their con- 
sciences, but in their commercial relations and _ busi- 
ness life they have no standards whatsoever. They are, 
for the most part, utterly unconscious of the flagrant 
iniquity of their doings. Here in this region of com- 
mercial life, the writs of Christ did not run. Even 
common conscience and the moral law have no jurisdic- 
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tion.” We feel quite confident that it is at this point 
that we must appeal to Christ and Christianity, not 
to reconstruct social life on a new basis, but to infuse 
social life with a new conscience,—a larger conscience 
and a manlier conscience, a conscience big enough to 
take hold of Amalgamated Steel or Standard Oil, and 
control them in such a way that they shall not crush 
the weak and forget the rights of the public. Instead 
of creating a monstrous governmental power, with 
reduplicated functions, let us see what a higher Christian- 
ity can do for us,—a Christianity that can deal with 
millions as well as with hundreds. 


American Unitarian Association. 


On the Wings of Prayer. 


Attention has been called in the columns of the Register 
to the high merit of the various papers and addresses 
given at the recent Ministers’ Institute at Petersham. 
There remains to be duly noticed a feature of the In- 
stitute which to some of us was its very heart, its noblest 
and mightiest power. 

Promptly at nine o’clock each morning of the session 
Rev. A. W. Littlefield’s skilful touch on the piano, in the 
chapel-like music room of the Nichewaug, and the re- 
sounding voices of a few early comers joining in a hymn, 
brought the rest of the ministers pouring into the room, 
sometimes singing as they came. 

Then ensued each morning a devotional service Sof 
really extraordinary power and beauty. When Rev. 
Dr. Altherr of Basel returned home from attending the 
seventy-fifth anniversary of our Association, and made 
report to his people as to what had most deeply im- 
pressed him among us, one item in his report was that 
he was deeply impressed by the amount of praying 
American Unitarians did. Apparently some of the 
liberals of Europe avail themselves of this source of 
spiritual power less than we do. And we must hope 
that our friends across the sea will catch the spirit of 
our deepening devotional life, that they and we together 
may make the gains in the power of doing good which 
spring from prayer. 

Certainly many a man at Petersham must have felt 
with me that those three devotional meetings almost 
_ marked an epoch in the affairs of the Unitarian Church. 
The meetings: were in charge of Rev. L. B. Macdonald 
of Concord, Mass., Rev. W. I. Lawrance of Winchester, 
and Rev. Roger S. Forbes of Dedham. Each leader was 
seconded in his expression of the deep things of faith by 
a group of eager speakers from the floor. In all these 
meetings not a false note, not a complaint, not a dream 
of self, but everywhere and always a mighty piety, a 
noble earnestness, a splendid zeal for service. 

Each morning I sat on one side, and simply gloried 
in the body of Unitarian ministers before me. There 
they were, rank upon rank of men, each a leader in his 
own community, but here each but a private in a great 
company of the servants of God. Their hearts were 
beating with the joy of these exceptional meetings, their 
faces were alight with the mystical power of the spirit. 
Man by man they were genuinely praying. Clear to my 
heart’s depths I felt proud of my fellow-workers. I 
took good cheer from the vision of the enlarged work a 
church must do which has these broad-minded, progres- 
sive, prayerful men as its leaders. On the wings of 
such prayer all things human are lifted up. 

These three meetings alone would have justified the 
ministers in coming together, and I venture to predict 
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that the influence of the meetings will be distinctly felt 
in our churches for a long time to come. Something of 
their power will be reflected in the devotional meetings 
at our conferences, which often sorely need the dignity 
and sense of power that prayer which has meaning to it 
can impart. Something of their divine courage will creep 
into our old churches where musty conventionality has 
made unreal the presence of God, and usher in the re- 
demption that comes from utter shame. Something 
of their vision of the value of the soul will reach over into 
the hearts that carry on the work of our little churches 
and show them as they have never seen before how 
grandly it is worth while for every child of God to be 
enlisted in the working corps. 

Let no man fear for the future of the Unitarian Church! 
So long as it is able to produce or enlist such men as 
the hundred, more or less, who together at Petersham 
scaled the heights where God is found, it can do no other 
than live a vital, influential, redemptive life. 

CHARLES E. St. JOHN. 


Current Topics. 


THE plan to construct the Panama Canal under im- 
mediate governmental direction was abandoned on 
October 8, when it was announced that the Isthmian 
Canal Commission had reached a decision to invite 
bids for the building of the great water-way by con- 
tract. The probability that part of the work will be 
done by foreign contractors was indicated by the in- 
quiries from foreign sources that were directed to the 
Commission as soon as its decision became known. 
The tentative plan for the governing of bids provides 
for the division of the route into five sections, with a 
view to the awarding of separate contracts to private 
bidders for the completion of each section. The adop- 
tion of the contract method will necessitate an exten- 
sive reorganization of the personnel of the commission 
and its employees in the direction of a reduction of 
forces. The labor conditions on the Isthmus will be 
governed, of course, by existing statutes bearing on 
the subject. 

& 


THat the occupation of Cuba by American troops 
will continue as long as may be necessary, in order to 
insure the complete pacification of the island, and a 
fair and honest election, was the information which 
Secretary Taft, on the eve of his departure for Havana, 
on October 13, gave to a committee of Cuban citizens, 
who had asked him to define the purposes of the United 
States with regard to their country. The viewgwhich 
Americans resident in Cuba entertain of Mr.&Taft’s 
methods is suggested by the following extract from 
an address which was tendered to the Secretary of 
War by a committee of Americans in Havana on Oc- 
tober 12: ‘‘Not the least satisfactory of the present 
considerations is the fact that in the settlement of the tur- 
bulent conditions you have caused little irritation or re- 
sentment, and have secured from Cubans increased 
respect and regard for the United States, and greater 
confidence and trust in the good will and intentions 
of the American people for the welfare of Cuba.” 


a 


AN analysis of the recently published report of the 
United States Bureau of Labor on wages, hours of 
labor, and prices of food, shows that American wage- 
earners are enjoying a larger share of the general pros- 
perity of the country than ever before. The average 
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wage-earner, working shorter hours, earned 16.7 per 
cent. more a week in 1905 than in 1894, and:12.9 per 
cent. more than in 1890. In the mean time the aver- 
age price of food increased 12.7 per cent. above that 
in 1894, and 9.8 per cent. above the corresponding 
price in 1890. Notwithstanding this increase, how- 
ever, the average wage per hour purchased 7.7 per cent. 
more food in 1905 than in 1894, and 8.1 per cent. more 
than in 1890. The combined effect of the increase in the 
average wage and in the number of workmen employed 
was to increase the total amount paid in wages by 65.7 
per cent. above 1894, and 59.1 per cent. above 1890. 
It is shown, also, that the increased price of agricult- 
ural products, especially meats, has advanced the cost 
of food to a much greater degree than the price of cloth- 
ing, house furnishings, and house rent. 


Fad 


THE news that the modus vivendi between the United 
States and Great Britain on the question of the New- 
foundland fisheries had been signed in London on Oc- 
tober 8 was accompanied by despatches from St. John’s, 
Newfoundland, telling of a vigorous agitation on the 
island against the terms of the agreement. Speaking 
at a parochial festival, Archbishop Howley, the Roman 
Catholic primate, declared the modus vivendi ‘‘a shame- 
ful betrayal of the colony’s interests,” and advocated 
agitation throughout the colony against it. The 
archbishop’s sentiments are shared by. the colonial 

government, as is indicated by an editorial article in 
the premier’s organ, ascribing the signature of the 
agreement to the ‘‘craven policy of timid Downing 
Street bureaucrats,” and expressing the hope that 
“the Newfoundland government will show the same 
resentment and spirit of determination, and teach little 
Englanders, like Lord Elgin and Winston Churchill, 
the same lesson that the colonists of Natal taught them 
when they tried to ride rough shod over the colony 
a few months ago.” 

& 


BASING its action upon the hope for a possible sur- 
render by the Vatican before December 11, when the 
law for the complete separation of Church and State 
goes into final effect, the French cabinet, after a com- 
plete discussion of the issue on October 9, reached a 
decision to abandon all aggressive tactics in Parlia- 
ment in the mean while. The present policy of the 
French government, therefore, is to withhold any an- 
nouncement of the actual measures to be adopted in 
closing the churches and suspending the salaries of the 
clergy until the eve of the full application of the law. 
There is still a belief among French statesmen that the 
Roman Church will realize that it cannot afford to 
remain in permanent conflict with the government, 
especially in view of the fact that the elements in Par- 
liament upon which the government rests are of such 
a radical nature that any attempt on the part of the 
cabinet to modify the law in any essential particular 
would result in the downfall of the ministry and the 
adoption of sterner legislative measures against the 
Vatican. 

rd 


WuiLké France is awaiting the solution of the church 
problem in the republic, an interesting situation con- 
fronts the Spanish Cortes on its reassembling on Oc- 
tober 20. The point at issue between the Spanish 
government and the Vatican are the control of ceme- 
teries, civil marriages, public education, and the status 
of the religious congregations not included in the Con- 
eordat of 1831, Although the actual question of the 
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separation of Church and State in Spain is not to be 
raised immediately by the Cortes, the programme of 
the liberals, the party in power, is anti-clerical in a 
pronounced degree. If the liberals succeed in carry- 
ing out their intentions, a situation will be created . 
which would precipitate a parliamentary conflict in- 
volving the continuance of the agreement between 
Church and State in the Spanish monarchy. 


Brevities. 


A mother gave to her son on his leaving home the 
ancient Scriptural injunction, “Take root downward 
and bear fruit upward.”’ 


In New Zealand there still remain 43,000 of the 
Maoris who will some day furnish the elements of a 
new race problem in that land of social idyls. 


He who thinks this world is worse than it ought. to 
be, and tries to make it as good as he thinks it should be, 
will soon find that it is not as bad as he thought it was. 


In England there are heathen rites, ceremonies, and 
superstitions which are older than Christendom, and 
with them survives the spirit of the paganism out of 
which they came. 


In America wherever foreign elements are compacted 
in one district, the foreign traits remain; but, when 
they are intermingled with each other and those who are 
American born, foreign superstitions and oddities counter- 
act each other. 


In the quiet life of the old-time village, original char- 
acters were developed because there was not social 
intercourse enough to produce friction and knock off 
the corners. Which is better, the rough stone or a 
polished jewel? 


There is a strong wind blowing along all the highways 
of human life. That which is well-rooted and well- 
grown stands up. The weak and the false-hearted are 
exposed by their downfall. Let him who standeth take 
heed lest he fall. 


Equality of opportunity is demanded for all freemen, 
and they have a right to demand it. But equality is the 
immediate cause and occasion of all kinds of unequality. 
Some will lead, some will follow, some will win, some 
will lose; and, given a free field and no favor, at the end of 
a generation inequalities will be as wide apart as society 
can place them. 


Letters to the Editor. 


Missionary Money. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 


Reading Secretary St. John’s appeal for increased 
missionary resources, and visiting Greater New York, I 
desire to write what has impressed me in regard to this 
field. A million dollars could be used within five years 
without wastefulness, and with results in intellectual 
stimulus and enlightenment commensurate with what 
the same amount would give in connection with any 
university. The religious, spiritual results would be im- 
measurable. There is a challenge and an opportunity 
here for our denomination, as for no other, if we will only 
use it. FREDERICK PRESTON, 

BROOKLYN, N.Y, 
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Things that Remain. 


Be watchful, and strengthen the things which remain.—REv. iii. 2. 


BY A. EMERSON PALMER. 


Oh, strengthen ye the things that still remain! 
We hear the voice from Patmos’ lonely rock. 
Let not its message smite our ears in vain. 
To us it speaks as to that ancient flock. 
Youth leaves us surely; wealth may from us fly; 
Dear friends, most loving, vanish from our sight; 
Yet would we bear ourselves courageously, 
E’en though our day be palled by blackest night. 
If much be taken,%something still is ours: 
We still can work, and love, and lend a hand; 
Life holds some good, in spite of waning powers; 
We are not friendless in a barren land. 
Though we of many good things be bereft, 
Let us with stout hearts cherish all that’s left! 


The Religion of Experience. 


BY GEORGE BATCHELOR. 


XIV. 
THE WILL TO BELIEVE. 


The title of this chapter suggests a well-known essay 
by Prof. William James; but what follows in this and 
the next two chapters really illustrates that fruitful re- 
mark in the Gospel of John which reads (R. V.), ‘“‘If 
any man willeth to do his will, he shall know of the teach- 
ing, whether it be of God or whether I speak from myself.” 
Here the direct appeal is made to experience as the test 
both of doing and believing. This test will be considered 
under three heads; namely, the Will to Believe, the Will 
to Become, the Will to Do. 

One of the most specious delusions of rationalists in 
the last generation was the apparent sensible and logical 
statement that belief in no way depended upon choice. 
Men said: ‘‘My belief is determined by the facts as they 
are presented to me. I sum up the evidence and then 
believe whatever is proved by it.’”’ Those who trusted 
literally to this formula of belief took the problems of exis- 
tence in a light-hearted way and put off all responsibility 
for the consequences of their belief or their unbelief 
in the existence of God and the nature of his relations 
to men. But, while they seemed to trust wholly to the 
truth as it was revealed to them in their experience, 
they neglected one of the most important rules of research, 
and neglected also one of the most common and essential 
facts of human experience; for the rule of life is, ‘‘He that 
seeks, finds.” Many good things may come to one 
who simply waits and takes the facts as he sees them 
without further search. But ‘‘Blessed are they that 
hunger and thirst after righteousness, for they shall be 
filled.” 

Now, they who are hungry and thirsty in a barren 
and thirsty land do not expect to be saved unless they 
make an effort. If they remain where they are, inert 
and spiritless, they can only believe that hunger and 
thirst will go with them, until, exhausted, they die. The 
will to believe that food and water are within.a reason- 
able distance will end in a search for them, and, when 
they are found, bring joy and gladness. The analogy 
fails, because the supplies of food and water in this 
world are limited and may not always be found by eager 
seekers. But the spiritual supplies which we have in 
mind are subject to no such limitations. They are 
boundless and unfailing. He who seeks, finds. 

One thing at least the unbeliever who wills to believe 
must take on trust. At the outset of his search after God 
or any spiritual reality, he must take it for granted, if 
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only as a working basis for his operations, that there may 
be something more in the universe than he has happened 
to think of in his brief career, that there.are powers which 
he has not seen at work among the ‘‘facts”’ that sur- 
round his life, and that it is possible that, if he knew a 
great deal more than he knows now about life, the myste- 
ries of his own personality and the energy which flows 
into his being by day and by night, he would believe in 
some things which now seem to him without evidence 
and therefore unworthy to be received into a rational 
mind. Without referring now to psychical research 
or to any occult forms of belief and practice among those 
who claim to have access to or control of supernatural 
power, we shall do well to confine our thought to the 
forms of experience which are.common to all faithful 
souls, and-are part of the daily life of those who believe 
in and trust the energy of the Holy Spirit. 

Believing, being, and doing are so closely joined to- 
gether that it is hard to separate them even in thought. 
But, if one will keep his mind steadily fixed upon the 
possibility that his life touches a larger life, that his 
duties are part of an infinite order, that his little thoughts 
are fragmentary particles of the divine wisdom, and if 
he will seek to make this world the kind of world it 
ought to be and would be if there were a divine father- 
hood, a mysterious confidence will begin to grow 
within him, an idea which comes to him with increas- 
ing force and vividness, that he is not working alone, 
and that he is not living in an empty universe. If he 
pushes in one direction, something seems to push with 
him. If he turns another way, it pushes against him. 
If he resists, the power which sets against him becomes 
more evident and even terrible; while, if he goes for- 
ward, the power which seems to favor his best efforts 
becomes more manifest and personal. If one is not anx- 
ious to believe, and is not given to thought about the 
causes of things, he may take the good that comes to 
him without recognizing the source of it; he ‘may 
even belong to that happy class who do the will and know 
it not. But, if one is hungry and thirsty for truth, for 
something to satisfy the intellect, to furnish the reasons 
for faith and the assurance of hope for others who are 
groping in darkness, he will find the ‘‘facts’’ to which 
he has been in the habit of appealing changing in their 
nature and their number. He will discover that by 
changing his own place and his attitude, he may bring 
himself into relations with a new set of experiences out 
of which will come the convictions which he needs. 

If there were nothing that exists behind the bounds 
of that which is seen and temporal, all such efforts would 
go for nothing. But, if the experience of millions of men 
and women in hundreds of generations has any value, 
then we may hold that the essential facts concerning 
the fatherhood of God and all that follows from it will be 
revealed to those who are willing to turn their faces 
toward it. But this possibility must not be confounded 
with arly expectation that the facts of history and the 
rules or results of criticism, whether relating to the origin 
of Christianity or any other similar event, will reveal 
themselves as the result of an act of faith. 

All the faculties of the human mind have their noble 
uses, and all facts of science or history must be treated 
according to the rules of evidence, and coriclusions must 
be drawn with direct regard to logic. But even in these 
things a man would be a fool who should say, I cannot 
believe, concerning electricity, anything not revealed 
by the facts with which I am acquainted. But slight in- 
telligence would be required for a hint that possibly his 
knowledge might be extended and his views changed, 
by turning his attention to this mysterious phenomenon 
which we call electricity, and through personal experi- 
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ence coming into new relations with it. But the man 
who says, I only believe what I see and can accept only 
that which is proved to me, commonly takes just that 
attitude and almost justifies the saying of the ancient 
writer, ‘‘The fool has said in his heart there is no God.” 

There is a rule good for actors, but dangerous for 
preachers, to the effect that, if one desires to experience 
any emotion, he should assume the aspect and the de- 
meanor, and use the tones and gestures which express 
this emotion, and, so doing, the appropriate feeling will 
come. In the case of all men who are not actors by 
profession, the only rule which can save one from the 
dangers of hypocrisy puts the sentiment and its ap- 
propriate emotion first, letting the words and actions 
which are prompted thereby naturally express that which 
is in the heart and the life. But there is a rule, somewhat 
similar to this, which involves no danger and never 
tempts to hypocrisy. This relates to the belief which 
all right-thinking men wish to hold, that in the govern- 
ment of the universe our highest human ideals of justice, 
love, and wisdom have full expression and constant illus- 
tration. If one cannot believe this, let him order his 
life as if he did. He believes that in any right govern- 
ment of the universe intelligence should express itself 
as the supreme justice, as perfect love, as unerring wis- 
dom. Let him then make these ideals supreme in his 
own life. He knows that this would be a better world 
for him if he could believe in the Fatherhood of God and 
the perfection of the divine wisdom. Let him then act 
as if he were in such a world; let him be just; let him be 
true; let him determine that, so far as he is concerned, 
the little place he occupies shall be controlled by justice, 
love, and wisdom. ‘The experience of men and women 
repeated times without number shows that they who live 
after this fashion are irresistibly impelled to believe that 
the things they long for in the universe are real. Who 
ever met a man or woman whose life was whollygcon- 
trolled by these lofty sentiments and who carried them 
into action, who doubted their reality as expressions of a 
divine order in the universe? 


The Pauline Ministry. 


BY R. CAMPBELL. 


I have among my acquaintances a Swedish clergyman, 
long prominent in religious efforts in leading American 
cities, a man of superior natural powers and deyoted to 
his work. After an interval of perhaps twenty years, 
I met him casually and learned that he was taking orders 
for a large clothing house. He explained that before 
he entered the ministry he had followed the tailor’s trade. 
He added that he had now become somewhat old, con- 
ditions among the Swedish population were changing, 
and he found it better to support himself by his trade, 
and to preach as opportunity offered for little or no re- 
muneration, than to try to continue in the regular min- 
istry. 

Other cases have come under my observation where 
respected and capable ministers, for one or another rea- 
son, have utilized trade or business skill for the support 
of themselves and families, and have practically given 
their service free when called upon to do so. In referring 
to the Pauline ministry we have in mind, therefore, not 
the dogmatic side of Paul’s teaching, but the fact that for 
a considerable period he gave his service as a preacher 
free, and supported himself meantime by his trade of 
tent-maker. ; 

Let us be understood as in no way undervaluing a paid 
ministry. We believe, on the contrary, such a ministry 
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is essential to the Church and to public advantage. It is 
also creditable to the ministry that as a body it seems 
to have refrained from setting undue emphasis on the 
pecuniary side of remuneration. This is the more note- 
worthy because certain other vocations have been placed 
in a somewhat false position in this connection now and 
then. Some educational leaders have used great occa- 
sions to plead for more pay for teachers, and in so doing 
have suggested comparisons reflecting on honest and 
necessary forms of. labor as street-cleaner, hod-carrier, 
domestic servant. They thus seem to impair a reason- 
able cause by an argument which the teaching body should 
be slow to use, for the teacher has a duty to increase 
appreciation of the world’s honest and necessary labor. 
The medical profession, in some cases by exorbitant 
charges, has raised the question of the honesty or pro- 
priety of such a course. These instances happily are not 
numerous. Society is the originator and maintainer 
of professions, mechanics, commerce, and other great 
pursuits, and receives detriment when the idea of service 
is subordinate to personal gain or the profit of special 
pursuits. As has been said, the ministry has kept well 
removed from this sort of attitude toward money remu- 
neration. 

We also believe a paid ministry alone is insufficient 
to do the work for which the ministry is supposed to stand, 
and that it cannot be expected to accomplish the impos- 
sible task too largely placed upon it. Such overloading 
of the ministry was not contemplated in the establish- 
ment of a somewhat separate class of workers in the 
Christian Church. 

Nor do we have in mind men who are wholly free from 
the need of salary, and willing to give their ‘service to 
society in some form of ministerial labor. The writer 
has known several of this kind who have been successful 
pastors and preachers in important settlements. Their 
wealth seemed in no wise to diminish their usefulness: 
indeed, in notable ways it furnished to them special and, 
in some respects, larger opportunities of service. 

The Pauline ministry rather points to a class of men 
or individuals who, from choice or necessity, support 
themselves by some pursuit wholly apart from a min- 
isterial salary. Some of the farmer preachers, more 
frequent in the earlier history of this country than now, 
were men of this kind. What are called local preachers 
in some religious bodies are men who follow various daily 
pursuits, but give their services, as opportunity opens, 
to public preaching. That a larger place may properly 
be made for men of this sort, who have the gift of public 
address and other needed qualifications, seems reasonable. 
Here is a resource comparatively unused which may be a 
valuable aid to the regular forces of the Christian Church, 
and may, if utilized, do a work as yet undone, or originate 
new forms of effective service. It may happen that from 
this body of helpers strong recruits may come from time 
to time to the regular ministry of the Church,—men trained 
in effective fashion, but differently from the ordinary way. 
We should not forget that, while the value of the general 
preparation for the ministry is not here questioned, men 
of unusual powers have been brought into the ministry 
without such training, who have become most acceptable 
ministers. 

There is another source of supply of a Pauline min- 
istry which may be drawn from the laymen of the Church, 
athough we would like to avoid the distinction between 
lay and clerical. Many men who would not wish clerical 
ordination are able to speak in an informing and inspir- 
ing manner on religious and kindred themes. They are 
well fitted for occasional services by natural gifts, train- 
ing, and experience. It is impossible for these, as a rule, 
to render regular and stated service such as falls to the 
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duty of the minister; but.they might be a body of usable 
helpers which, properly organized, are likely to be an im- 
portant arm of the Christian Church. The lawyer, 
teacher, doctor, business man, mechanic, and others may 
furnish many helpers of great possible value in the presen- 
tation of religious truth. We recognize the fact that this 
body of trained power is not altogether unused in any of 
the religious denominations. It is, however, urged that 
no vigorous and comprehensive effort has been made, 
so far as the writer is aware, to enlist this element among 
mature manhood in important Christian service, and also 
to develop the younger manhood of the Church in such 
lines. 

We have thus far had in mind chiefly the power to 
teach or to preach, if preferred, by public address; but 
that is only one form of Christian service. As we study 
the complex nature of society in our day, it is easy to 
see that the Church, to do its work well, requires many 
kinds of talent. The enterprises in forms of philan- 
thropy are to-day numerous, and other talents, differing 
from the special gifts of teacher and preacher, are also 
requisite. Talents for administration, promotion, genius 
for friendship, sympathy, economic judgment, are brought 
into play in the conduct of many of the schemes, small and 
large, by which the Church may seek to benefit society. 
A broader kind of Pauline ministry is called for which 
shall put the message of Christianity not in verbal form 
merely, but embody it in action, set it in manifold forms 
of service. Many worthy causes appeal to men of our 
time. Their variety embarrasses and confuses former 
methods of treatment. They emphasize the need of a 
ministry as broad as human needs, Pauline in this, that 
much of it goes forth at its own charges to serve the 
world. 

In this larger sort of Pauline ministry good men and 
women and youth find a way to supplement existing 
agencies, and to start new lines of effort, temporary or 
permanent, which promise well for society. All this may 
go forward with full friendship and appreciation from the 
regular ministry of the Church, and with their undoubted 
co-operation and direction, where such a policy is the 
best. We are not making a plea for freedom of preach- 
ing, although something might be said in that connection, 
but for a comprehensive and adaptive ministry, a com- 
posite to which all Christians may contribute. It is, 
in a word, the utilization of a body of power, existing, 
but generally unused. 

WEST SOMERVILLE, Mass. 


Catholic Liberalism. 


BY F. A. CHRISTIE. 


We have a right, in this year of the world’s history, to 
be expectant. In autocratic Russia, an episode of rep- 
resentative government. In France, the separation of 
the Church from the State. In Spain, a breath of liberal- 
ism, a movement to relax ecclesiastical control. In 
England, the liberal party, returned to power, is re- 
covering the schools from clerical domination, suggesting a 
reducti6én of armaments to the burdened nations, and 
quickening everywhere in Europe the spirit of peaceful 
progressand orderlyfreedom. These bare statements relate 
to deep-seated movements and passionate aspirations that 
make us stand a little on tiptoe to descry the thing that 
is coming. ‘The thing that comes is, indeed, beyond the 
horizon of to-day’s view; but our imaginations need not 
use an irresponsible license, for historic changes are deter- 
mined by the past and the present, and the future course 
may be surmised in some degree if we can observe the 
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stream of tendency on which the world is now being 
borne along. Are we, then, justified in predicting for 
the world’s to-morrow anything so paradoxical as 
Catholic liberalism, freedom and progress in a church 
which claims to be eternally the same? In Italy, in 
France, in England, in Germany, Catholic liberalism is 
demanded. Shall we predict it? A few months ago, 
on the hill of Assisi, an Austrian scholar spoke with me 
of the expectations of Sabatier and Fagazzaro, but in 
conclusion he shook his head in doubt. Had I waited 
a day later, by the shrine of Saint Francis, I might have 
heard from Sabatier’s lips the expression of confident 
hope and prophecy. A few days before he had sent 
to his printer the following words: ‘‘The day will come; 
perhaps more rapidly than we.think, when the notion 
of the priest all-powerful by his sacramental act will be 
definitely eliminated by that of the priest who, having 
nothing superhuman about him, will be by vocation, by 
choice, the disinterested worker who finds himself quite 
naturally in the foremost rank to open new paths for the 
advance guard of humanity” (“ A Propos de la Séparation 
des Eglises et de l’Etat,”’ p. xxv). In this second edition 
of his work Sabatier reprinted also the words of the year 
before: ‘‘The revolution of 1789 was but a preface and 
a first gleam, the anticipation of a profound and organic 
renovation. Lay France is preparing to write the book 
of which the Declaration of the Rights of Man is but one 
chapter, and in this book lay France will be helped by 
the élite of the clergy. Clericalism can treat these 
priests as apostate. The cries of hate will not even 
reach the ears of the workmen in this great work. There 
will be then a new Catholicism in which the supreme 
virtues will be ardor, toil, virility, love, a. Catholicism 
which will no more resemble the old than the butterfly 
will resemble the chrysalis; and, nevertheless, it will 
be the old, and it will be able to place on the pediment 
of its temples the words of the Galilean, ‘I came not to 
destroy, but to fulfil’” (dbid., p. 117). The imagination 
glows as we read such predictive words and attempt to 
picture a world in which the old Mother Church, with her 
inexhaustible treasures of piety and holiness, shall open 
itself to the free currents of the world’s thought, shall give 
up the struggle for political rule for social moral action, 
shall subordinate her mechanical liturgy to spiritual com- 
munion, shall preach the simplicity of the gospel in place 
of scholastic dogma, shall allow her scholars the full 
right of criticism and free inquiry instead of inflexibly 
demanding the sacrifice of the intellect. You, like the 
Austrian in Assisi, may shake your head in doubt, re- 
calling that Sabatier is an.optimistic, liberal Protestant. 
But it is Sabatier’s claim that the great change will come 
by the co-operation of the élite of the clergy, and I pro- 
pose to narrate some of the facts which lend warrant to 
his bold affirmation. 

The year 1897 was a year of humiliation for all intel- 
ligent Catholics. On Easter Monday, April 19, three 
hundred invited. guests, mostly priests and members 
of monastic orders, were addressed in the Hdétel de la 
Société de Géographie in Paris by a certain Leo Taxil. 
He thanked the priests and bishops for helping him in 
carrying on ‘‘the greatest mystification of the century.” 
‘The Palludism of Miss Diana Vaughan was merely 
an invention of mine.’’ For a dozen years, indeed, the 
credulity of ecclesiastics -high and low had aided Taxil 
in his outrageous swindle. Having been a profligate 
writer of indecent books about the alleged debaucheries 
of the clergy and of Pope Pius IX., he had pretended con- 
version and then proceeded to gratify his delighted clerical 
friends and to fill his own pocket by revealing the 
mysteries of devil worship¥in the order of Free Masons. 


Diana Vaughan was his typewriter, and Taxil’s books 
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purported to be her confessions as a reformed Masonic 
devil-worshipper. The books were foul and of grotesque 
improbability, but they were placed in all the parish 
libraries of France as pious reading. ‘here the faithful 
learned of the licentious orgies of Masonic sisters in a 
temple of Astarte in Charleston, S.C., of the forging of 
instruments of worship at the fires of hell under the for- 
tress of Gibraltar, or of Sophie Walder’s betrothal with 
the devil Bitru, who in the form of a serpent twined 
himself about her, and with his tail wrote on her back the 
prophecy that ona given date she would give birth to the 
grandmother of Antichrist. Taxil received the blessing 
of the pope in a private audience, and Miss Vaughan 
won eficouragement by word and letter from Cardinal 
Parocchi as well as an appreciative letter from the pope. 
But by 1896 and 1897 the intelligence of many German 
Catholics began to revolt and protest, in 1897 Taxil con- 
fessed the swindle, and a number of French priests with- 
drew from the Church which had fallen into a trap so 
humiliating. The sordid episode had other results. It 
provoked a searching public self-criticism within the 
Church and a demand for a higher life of intelligence in 
the clergy. The suppressed currents of thought and 
inquiry, the hitherto silent longings for a conciliation of 
the Church and modern culture, the ardent, deep-seated 
cravings to make Catholic piety a participation in the 
work for national welfare unchecked by the tyranny 
of the Roman Curia,—these thoughts and ideals now 
drove brave men to speech. Already in September, 1896, 
at the annual meeting of the Garres Society in Constance, 
Prof. von Hertling, a Bavarian priory-councillor, had 
exhibited by statistics the decline of Catholic and the 
ascendency of Protestant culture,,in Germany. In 
Bavaria Catholics numbered 71 per cent. of the popula- 
tion, but furnished only 43 per cent. of the univer- 
sity professors. For every 10,000 inhabitants there 
were 42 Catholic students in the higher schools against 
67 Protestant. In Baden, where about 61 per cent. of 
the population is Catholic, the proportion of students 
was 41 Catholic to 86 Protestant. In Germany as a 
whole, 32 to 55. Moreover, a comparison with earlier 
periods proved that this indicated a steady decrease of 
Catholic effort and a danger for the future of a restric- 
tion of Catholicism to peasants and artisans. In the 
Allgemeine Zeitung of Munich (Beilage No. 143, p. 3) 
Prof. Xaver Kraus, a Catholic theologian, re-enforced 
this painful argument by a reference to the illiteracy of 
the masses in Catholic Spain, Portugal, and Italy. Pro- 
voked by the discredit of the Diana Vaughan episode, 
another distinguished Catholic theologian, Hermann 
Schell of the University of Wiirzburg, developed this 
discussion in a work whose title itself was a manifesto in 
favor of changes in the Church. This work on Catholi- 
cism as the principle of progress ran through five editions 
in its first year (1897), an almost unheard-of experience 
in theological literature. After a more complete statisti- 
cal proof of the intellectual inferiority of Catholicism, 
Schell boldly argued the need of recognizing the strength 
of the Protestant principle of personal individual spirit- 
ual activity and inquiry, and the folly of concerning 
Catholicism in antagonism to the substantial ideal values 
of modern society as seen in the life of the State, in 
Science, in civilized progress, and the evolution of new 
economic and industrial forces. He lamented that 
priests were trained in cloistered seminaries in isolation 
from the world’s intellectual movements, and demanded 
that the bishops should send some of these students to 
Catholic universities. He repudiated the charge that 
church authority must eliminate all freedom of thought, 
and from the sayings of Jesus in the Gospels asserted for 
Catholicism the principle of reformative change and 
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progressive advance. Roman and Jesuit control must 
be relaxed to allow the German spirit to realize Chris- 
tianity in its own inward rational and ethical fashion. 
With Cardinal Manning he found the hindrances to 
Catholic progress in the lack of a clergy trained to in- 
dependent thought, in the insipidity of preaching, and 
in the restriction put on the use of the Bible. Schell’s 
publications met with popular approval; but in October, 
1898, Bishop Korum of Trier went to Rome with a de- 
mand for their condemnation. On February 24 the 
Congregation of the Index condemned four of his books. 
To the excited students of Wtirzburg Schell complained 
that he had been condemned without a hearing, though 
he had relinquished no article of Catholic faith. Amid 
great applause from his Catholic hearers he declared 
that submission would be cowardice, and that he would 
retract nothing. In less than a week (March 2, 1899) 
Schell announced to the Bishop of Wiirzburg and to the 
theological faculty that he submitted to the decree 
of the Index Congregation. This church censure and 
this swift submission did not, however, close the chapter. 
In 1901 appeared another work entitled ‘‘Catholicism 
and the Twentieth Century in the Light of Church De- 
velopment in Modern Times.’ Its popularity is shown 
by the fact that it reached its twelfth edition in the 
following year. It was the work of Albert Ehrhard, 
a professor in the University of Vienna, one of the most 
eminent representatives of modern. scholarship in the 
field of Church History. Since Schell had made his 
submission, a serious and extensive movement of seces- 
sion from the Church to Protestantism had begun in 
Austria, and a just opportunity was given for another 
plea for Catholic reform. Ehrhard’s purpose was to 
show that Catholicism ‘‘was not a dying image of past 
times,” not incapable of harmony with modern life, 
not unable to prevent the increasing alienation of culti- 
vated classes. The reader notes, however, that Catholi- 
cism is here meant in a sense not shared by the syllabus 
of Pius IX. Even in Schell’s book it was clear that 
Catholicism did not mean the undifferentiated total 
of the actual church system. It meant an inner essential 
substance of historic Christianity from which many of the 
growths of time might properly be stripped away. This 
discriminating use of the term ‘‘Catholicism”’ is still more 
evident in Ehrhard’s argument. In any plea for prog- 
ress and readaptation this is an important matter. It 
was by just such a distinction of the essential and the 
secondary elements that Protestantism began, and it 
is only by constantly analyzing its own life and asserting 
an essential substance as more important than chang- 
ing historic forms that Protestantism has been able to 
find and maintain harmony with the fulness of the 
world’s progressive life. Ehrhard really means by 
Catholicism not the sum total of the Church’s doctrine 
and practice, but what Protestants may mean when 
saying Christianity,—the highest religious and ethical 
conception of man’s personality. He bids Catholics to 
conceive the Church by its ideal, and not to make every 
element of its present life sacrosanct and inviolable. 
The ideal is not yet perfectly manifested. All the history 
of the Church is but a gradual approximation to its future 
and ideal form. While, then, he demands that the 
modern world shall reconcile itself to the Catholic Church 
as the source of all true civilization, Ehrhard’s practical 
insistence is that the Church shall d'-card all that is a 
hindrance to that reconciliation. It must discard that 
which exists only by virtue of the former union of the 
Church with a medieval civilization and is now simply 
a surviving defect. The administrative system, the 
system of religious orders, the theological system, are to 
be analyzed in order that the specific medieval charac- 
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teristic may be dropped as a thing of mere historical 
contingency not pertaining to the essence and the ideal. 
Similarly the Church must accept new religious needs 
that spring from a new phase of civilization divergent 
from medizval life. It must satisfy the modern man’s 
demand for more individuality and personal inwardness 
of religious life. It must allow national differences and 
renounce the effort to impose a purely Romanic type of 
piety on the Teutonic peoples. The German language 
must be allowed for some religious services, and the 
laity are to be given more activity in church affairs. 
If the Church is to become a power for higher life in the 
modern world, uniformity and routine must give place 
to personal initiative and the spirit of enterprise. Finally 
Ehrhard makes a forcible plea for Catholic universities, 
for free investigation by Catholic scholars, for a modern- 
ized programme of theological study open to the laity as 
well as the clergy, and for a popular extension of culture 
among the ignorant classes. These positive demands 
are accompanied by a very frank criticism of the repres- 
sive and intolerant policy of the Church in the past, and 
by a protest against the continued dominance of the 
Jesuit order. 

The Roman authorities had silenced Schell. They 
did not venture to condemn Ehrhard nor the still more 
outspoken Prof. Wahrmund of Innsbruck, who in 1902 
protested against the kind of Catholicism which expressed 
itself in the bull Unam sanctam of Pope Boniface VIII. 
and the Syllabus of Pius IX. So the case stands among 
the Germans. The culture of the Church has demanded 
freedom of inquiry, a spirit of tolerance, a revision and 
simplification of forms of thought and practice, and a 
hearty co-operation with the tasks of modern society. 
One advocate of this complete modernization had been 
silenced, the others were too strong to be attacked. 

These German demands affirmed leading principles. 
They are the demands of men who have been so far 
affected by the great modern conception of evolution 
that they discard the notion of any stable and immovable 
system of thought and practice. Now the application of 
the theory of evolution has enriched the modern world 
with some concrete results of secure scientific value. For 
the theological world these results are found in the his- 
torical science whose chapters are named Biblical Criti- 
cism and the History of Doctrine. These results are so 
indisputable that liberal Protestantism in every land 
has been constrained to revise and retranslate all the old 
doctrines. This historical science is absolutely destructive 
to the older Catholic conception of a truth and a practice 
which has been unchanged from the beginning of a static 
and changeless system, of the perpetual rehearsal of 
‘Quod semper, quod ubique, quod ab omnibus creditum 
est.” Centuries ago a Catholic could sincerely hold the con- 
ception against the mere doubter. Now, if he holds it, it 
must be in the face of a complete scientific demonstration 
of its error. Is it possible, then, that the Catholic 
Church can tolerate the principle of evolution? Can it 
accept the concrete results of historical criticism? Can it, 
then, allow a critical revision of its forms of doctrine? It 
may be easy for an administrative ecclesiastic to promptly 
answer in the negative. But Catholicism has scholars 
as well as a Congregation of the Index; and, when the 
scholars are Frenchmen, we expect an absolutely clear 
penetration of the logical consequences of scholarship. 
It was a French priest and scholar who defined the whole 
problem with clarity and precision and concrete applica- 
tion. It was the Abbé Loisy. The Abbé Loisy was not 
the first to discuss the relation of the church system to 
the principle of historical evolution. Just as an English 
convert, Cardinal Manning, roused some of the German 
demands of which we have heard, just as American con- 
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verts, like Orestes Brownson and Father Hecker, were 
the inspiration of the Americanism which has alarmed 
the prelates of the Vatican, so another convert, Cardinal 


Newman, brought into the Church from the freer intel- 


lectual life of Protestantism an interest in the theory of 
evolution. That theory served, in fact, as the process of 
his conversion. The liberal Anglicans, like Whately, 
Arnold, Hampden, had been showing convincingly that 
the dogmatic system of Christianity was not identical 
with the primitive ideas of the Christian movement, and 
that dogma in any case was a later growth from religion. 
Verging to Romanism, Newman used this very notion of 
development for the justification of Roman standards. 
Supernatural truth, he held, had been given to the Church 
in an undeveloped form, and through the process of history 
all the latent content of thought and practice had been 
explicated and developed and defined under the direction 
of the Church. The councils and, in later times, the 
popes had consecrated the final definitions of the truth 
which had originally been implicit and undefined in the 
first germinal deposit. This argument of Newman is 
now the main reliance of intellectual circles in French 
and English Catholicism, and it dominated the acute 
intelligence of the Abbé Loisy. Loisy had been professor 
at the Catholic Institute of Paris from 1881 to 1893; 
but, owing to his published conviction that the Penta- 
teuch was not the work of Moses, he had been removed 
from his chair by Cardinal Richard. Having found a 
refuge as a chaplain in a girls’ school kept by the Do- 
minicans at Neuilly-sur-Seine (1894-99), he published, 
in the Revue du Clergé Frangais, a series of articles on the 
religion of Israel. Here, again, he expounded the view 
of modern criticism. Again he met with an act of re- 
straint from the archbishop, and again he quietly accepted 
discipline without disavowing his intellectual convictions. 
Then came the provocation for his best-known work, 
“TL Keglise et l’Evangile.” In 1900 Prof. Adolf Harnack 
issued his epoch-making work on ‘‘Das Wesen des Chris- 
tentums.’’ Harnack aimed to strip off all the husks and 
wrappings and accretions of historical Christianity and 
show its simple kernel and essence. This he found in the 


principle of divine Fatherhood as preached and lived by | 


Jesus. The Abbé Loisy promptly questioned the method 
of this. Is it a proper method to define Christianity by 
such an analysis, or rather by the selection of a single idea 
with an arbitrary rejection of all the other ideas and 
ideals? Can we ignore the Messianic conception of the 
kingdom of God, the Messiahship of Jesus, the asceticism 
of his ethics? Does not Harnack, by the use of some iso- 
lated and doubtful texts, soften and transmute the origi- 
nal form of these primitive elements into conformity with 
the one single preaching of the Fatherhood of God? Nay, 
the very idea of divine Fatherhood which Harnack re- 
gards as the centre and essence of the preaching of Jesus, 
is it offered in the Gospels as an original, distinctive 
revelation, or do we not simply find the use of a general 
Semitic conception? Harnack, says the critic, simply 
extracts from early Christianity a single idea, reshapes it 
to a modern form congenial to his own modern situation, 
and then arbitrarily declares this to be the primary es- 
sence of Christianity in all times. ‘‘Why,”’ says Loisy, 
‘“‘should the essence of a tree be found in a particle of 
the seed whence it grew? Why should it not be as 
exactly and more perfectly realized in the tree itself 
than in this particle?” ‘‘It does not belong to a critic 
to seize religion at a given moment, to analyze it, to 
pick out one particular element, and to place it by itself 
as the essence of Christianity. Let us look on the Chris- 
tian religion as it lives, and, after observing on what it 
has been nourished from the beginning and the source 
of its life, let us discern the chief traits of that existence.”’ 
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With the justice of this acute criticism of Harnack’s 
method I am not now concerned. It is a criticism that 
has provoked fruitful discussion and led to new and more 
exact views of the nature of historical evolution. Our 
interest is rather in the fact that Loisy shows himself a 
more severe historical critic of the contents of the Gospels 
than Harnack. He could afford to exercise this more 


vigorous criticism because he does not find the authority 


for truth in its genesis, but in its historical development. 
As a Catholic evolutionist, he looks not on the seed alone, 
but on the realized growth of the full tree, on the his- 
torically developed institution and dogma and cult. 
These are the fruit of historic experience and are expres- 
sions that vary in form from age toage. ‘They are divine 
in substance, but yet human in structure and formulation. 
Was Christ God? Was he conscious of a redempgive 
value in his death? Was he resurrected? According to 
Loisy none of these assertions can be verified out of the 
Gospels by scientific criticism. They are the beliefs of a 
later growth, and the historian can plainly show their 
origin and development. Indeed, these beliefs are not 
truths of science, but truths of faith. They are the ex- 
pressions of that which we call the Church; that is, the 
life of Christ in successive generations of men. The 
Abbé Loisy as historical scientist can be rigorously critical 
and destructive; but as a man of faith, as Catholic and 
priest, he holds to the constitution and dogma and cult 
of the Church as justified by their evolution. It need 
hardly be said that, since the form for him is always his- 
torically relative and contingent, the meaning which he 
attaches to the standards has a comfortable Broad Church 
indefiniteness. His concluding passage shows how sen- 
sible he is that great changes are impending: ‘‘A great 
religious crisis has everywhere arisen, affecting churches, 
orthodoxies, and forms of cult. The best means of meet- 
ing it does not appear to be the suppression of all eccle- 
siastical organization, all orthodoxy, and all traditional 
cult,—a line of action which would divorce Christianity 
from life and humanity,—but to make the best use of what 
exists in reference to what ought to be; not to repudiate 
the heritage which the Christian ages have handed down 
to us,—to appreciate as it deserves the necessity and 
utility of the immense development which has taken place 
in the Church, to collect its fruits, and to continue it, 
since the adaptation of the gospel to the changing con- 
ditions of humanity befits us now as ever and more than 
ever,” 

Beliefs, then, may be held even when scientific criticism 
takes away their foundation in historic fact. It is not 
clear that Loisy means that, but his readers have so 
understood him. It was quite evident that the Church 
must take some action with regard to a Biblical criticism 
which removes the historic basis of dogma. When Loisy 
was checked by the cardinal archbishop, in 1900, for his 
articles on the Religion of Israel, he had secured per- 
mission from the Minister of Public Instruction to give 
courses in the Ecole Pratique des Hautes-Etudes. There 
he was now fearlessly pursuing the criticism of the Old 
and New Testaments, to the delight of cultivated Paris. 
Moreover, his critical daring had been thrown into the 
full light of publicity by an extraordinarily acute and 
interesting work by another priest. This was the Abbé 
Houtin’s ‘‘La Question Biblique chez les Catholiques de 
France au XIX® Siécle.”’ It is a mischievously exact 
and inexorable statement of the problem which faced 
the church authorities. Accordingly, after a report made 
by a committee of theologians, Cardinal Richard forbade 
the faithful to read ‘‘L’Evangile et I’Eglise,’’ because it 
had been printed without the episcopal license, and 
because it was of a nature to disturb faith in fundamental 
doctrines. Loisy did not retract or subside into silence. 
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He only condemned the errors which others deduced 
from his book when reading it from another point of view 
than his own. It was inevitable that his theological 
friends should begin to forsake him, but outside of France 
there were many ardent Catholic defenders of his views. 
The Church waited, therefore, for the judgment of the 
infallible pope. But popes and catdinals have small 
time for the severe studies of the Biblical critics. Leo 
XIII. had found the subject embarrassing. After long 
refusing to deal with it, he had issued, in 1893, the en- 
cyclical ‘‘Providentissimus,’’ which is so diplomatic that 
critics were going on their way unhampered. Then, in 
1897, the pressure of some conservative Churchmen drove 
him to forbid any denial of the authenticity of the text 
of the three witnesses in John’s Epistle. Humiliated by 
assurances from other Churchmen that the non-authen- 
ticity of the text is absolutely proven, Leo had refrained 
from any other explicit action. But something must be 
done in the case of the Abbé Loisy, and the pope prudently 
appointed a commission on the progress of studies in 
Holy Scripture (Oct. 30, 1902). According to the Abbé 
Houtin, the question of Biblical criticism troubled the 
dying pope, and was on his lips in moments of delirium, as 
well as in moments of clear consciousness. He left every- 
thing to his successor. A month before his end he re- 
fused to sign a decree of the Index condemning a work of 
Loisy. On Aug. 4, 1903, Cardinal Sarto of Venice 
became Pius X. He was a devout bishop, who was 
quite ignorant of Biblical criticism and quite sure of its 
falsity. His first encyclical, of Oct. 4, 1903, warned the 
clergy against the new mendacious science which opened 
the way for the errors of rationalism. At this very time, 
however, Loisy brought out a second edition of his famous 
book and issued three more, one of them an explanation 
and justification of his main views (‘‘Autour d’un Livre’’). 
The archbishop promptly went to Rome with complaints 
(October 27); and on Dec. 4, 1903, the Congregation of 
the Index, with the papal approval, condemned and pro- 
scribed the works of the Abbé Loisy and the Abbé Houtin. 
Since then the demand for Loisy’s book has been so keen 
that only a persevering rich man can procure it. The 
relatively harmless Schell of Wiirzburg had submitted 
in a few days. The Abbé Loisy did not retract at all. 
He wrote only a few cautious and respectful letters, 
which were pronounced insufficient. At the university 
he had now five hundred hearers, but in March he re- 
tired of his own accord and withdrew to the silence of a 
country house placed at his service by M. Thureau- 
Dangin. 

He is silent; but the periodicals and the press have 
teemed with discussions of his case, and the English 
translation of his famous book has sold so briskly that 
the edition is now exhausted. Whatever had been lacking 
in popular interest was supplied by the amazingly frank 
and full history and discussion of the famous episode 
published by the Abbé Houtin as ‘‘La Question Biblique 
au XX¢ Siécle.’’ The advance sheets of this book got 
into the hands of the Cardinal Vicar of Rome, who on 
May 14 of this year, before ever the work had been placed 
on sale, forbade its sale or use in Rome. The whole 
edition was sold in less than a month, and the second 
edition now enjoys a wide circulation. It is more than 
a history of Loisy’s fortunes. It relentlessly exposes the 
critical difficulties in the way of the belief in the virgin 
birth, in the physical resurrection and ascension of Christ. 
The author is a Catholic priest, but for him these beliefs 
are not a part of the true gospel. As I write these words, 
the book of Houtin has not yet been placed on the Index. 

It is perfectly evident that the storm centre of Biblical 
criticism is at present not in Protestantism, but in the 
Catholic Church. In spite of the first encyclical of Pius 
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X., the Church cannot disregard a science; but concessions 
must be slowly and cautiously made. The Church is 
opportunist. It willnot do to take up at once the question 
of the virgin birth or the physical resurrection. It is 
more natural to begin with Moses and the Pentateuch. 
Protestantism has weathered that question without loss 
of life. In August last (1906) it was announced that the 
papal commission had made a decision. The commission 
declares that Moses is the author of the Pentateuch, but, 
“due regard being paid to the judgment of the Church, it 
may be admitted that, in the long course of ages which 
have elapsed since their composition, some modifications 
have been introduced.’”’ Moses wrote the Pentateuch; 
but ‘‘Moses in his work used sources—that is, written 
documents or oral traditions—from which, to. suit his 
special purpose and under the influence of divine in- 
spiration, he selected some things and inserted them in 
his own work, either verbally or in substance, summarized 
or amplified.’’ Moses compiled the Pentateuch, then; 
but the report acknowledges additions, some of them 
made after the death of Moses by an inspired author, 
others described as glosses and interpretations, and others 
still as faulty readings due to the errors of copyists. Just 
how wide a door is open for critical work remains to be 
seen. The certain fact is that the Church has paralleled 
its procedure in the famous case of Galileo. The Vatican 
council of 1870 anathematized all who did not receive as 
sacred and canonical the books of Holy Scripture in 
their integrity, with all their parts, or should deny that 
they are divinely inspired. In 1906 it is not necessary 
to take the Pentateuch in its integrity, and some things 
in the text were not inspired. Will the pope, who con- 
demned Loisy’s ‘‘Religion of Israel,”’ accept the report of 
the commission ? 

Readers of the Hibbert Journal are aware that many 
English Catholics advocate a liberal Catholicism. English 
Catholic journals (the Month, the Tablet) contained 
reviews favorable to Loisy’s books by the Jesuit Father 
Iucas, by the Benedictine Dom Butler, and by Wilfred 
Ward. The most striking utterances are those of the 
priest who signs himself Romanus in the Hibbert Journal. 
Here it is plainly affirmed that ‘‘liberal Catholicism is in 
no sense the antagonist or rival of liberal Protestantism. 
The two are varieties of one and the same standpoint, 
as it is found in this or that environment,—that of Latin 
or of Reformed Christianity.”” This priest reveals a 
candid acceptance of a severe Biblical criticism like that 
of Loisy, and, like Loisy, he clings to the Church. For 
him all the dogmas of the Church are symbols of spiritual 
experience, and the old definitions are harmful barriers 
to progress. ‘‘Perhaps we should avoid definition, re- 
fusing to stereotype a living truth in a dead formula.” 
‘““By the Church herself we understand mankind viewed 
from the religious standpoint; by her teachings, the re- 
ligious consciousness of mankind as a whole; by her 
infallibility, the fact that this consciousness in the long 
run justifies itself.’’ Admitting that these are not the 
views of popes and councils, Romanus cheerfully hopes 
that patience and good temper will make them prevail. 
These are apparently not the whims of an individual, 
but the sympathies of a cultivated circle in the Church. 
In this month of September the Jesuits have elected a 
new general in Rome, and the proceedings opened with 
a plea by the English provincial for the modernization 
of the Jesuit order. The meaning of this plea is not easy 
to determine, but it is an interesting fact that the most 
winsome and spiritually valuable expression of all this 
liberal Catholicism has come from an English Jesuit. 
The historical views which lie behind it are radically 
modern, but the books in question were not written for 
any polemic interest destructive of tradition. They are 
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books that aim to restate in positive fashion the content 
of Christian truth as held by a priest of the modern learn- 
ing. They have charm of style and the spiritual beauty 
of a life led in the sanctuaries of devout experience. 
I refer to the works of Father George Tyrrell. The ripe 
expression of his religious views appeared two years ago 
in a work called ‘‘Lex Orandi.’’ He aimed here to distin- 


guish the substance and the form in the Christian creed. | 


The form, as he significantly puts it, was a translation of 
‘“‘the language of prophecy into that of science.’’ It is 
not the form, but the substance, which Father Tyrrell 
expounds, and the substance, as he views it, is of another 
sphere than the metaphysical reflection which provided 
the form. ‘The creed in its essence is a Lex Orandi,—a 
law of prayer or of practical devotion. It is faith’s 
embwace of the conception of God and his kingdom. The 
views indicated by this publication were quite like those 
of Loisy, but the author remained uncensured until the 
Corriere della Sera of Milan published a ‘‘Confidential 
Letter,” pleading for freedom and progress in the Church. 
His position being there assailed, he was compelled to 
leave the Jesuit order in February of this year. Retiring 
to Freiburg in Germany, he completed in March another 
exposition of religion, under the title of ‘‘Lex Credendi.” 
It is a noble exposition of the Lord’s Prayer as making 
the content of Christianity. It is not necessary to point 
out how great a simplification this is of Catholicism. The 
liberal Protestant can read it with an assent that hardly 
wavers. Father Tyrrell’s withdrawal of attention from 
the theological form of the creed thus resolved into prayer 
does not mean a shallow denial of the rights of theological 
doctrine. ‘‘The Christian revelation,” he says, “‘the 
depositum fidet, is the spirit of Christ with all its implica- 
tions’’ ; for every spiritual attitude has implications. No 
prayer is a mere aspiring sentiment, the cry of a mere 
poetic feeling. It wraps up in its utterance of ideal desire 
and prophecy a content of intellectual truth, and it 
is the theologian’s delicate task to elicit all this im- 
plied truth. Father Tyrrell desires that the theology 
shall be free, and that its intellectual translation of de- 
votion shall be allowed to change with the ever-changing 
intellectual world. Father Tyrrell and the other English 
advocates of liberalism are as yet uncensured by the pope, 
but the censure is definitely expected. 

Why, then, do such men remain in a Church which 
condemns their freedom and simplifications and expecta- 
tion of larger truth? This is a simple matter. They 
profess a conception of the Church wholly different 
from that of the Ultramontane party. The hierarchic 
machinery of earthly organization is for them simply 
the earthly means to an end that is spiritual. It has 
evolved, it has changed, it may be expected to change. 
It may be expected to humble itself before the free spirit- 
ual end for which it was called into being. By the Church 
they mean the communion of saints, the realm of spiritual 
contact with ‘‘that which seeks to reveal itself to the 
human spirit.”” To ask them to secede because prelates 
or popes rebuke them is, from their point of view, asking 
them to secede from the communion of saints, from the 
realm of the soul’s experience. When they expressly 
deny that the Church is a creeded society, when they 
indicate their negations, when they declare what is 
substance and what is symbol, they are honest men in a 
position honest, but tragic. Pére Hyacinthe Loyson 
left the Church. Pére Loyson advises them to remain. 

What, then, of Italy? I quote again: ‘‘The Catholic 
Church, which proclaims itself the fountain of truth, 
opposes to-day the search for truth when it is directed 
on its own foundations, on the Scriptures, on the dogmas, 
on its asserted infallibility. For us this means that it 
has no longer faith in itself.” This, you observe, is the 
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language of modern protest. Here is the language of 
loyalty: “‘But what sort of faith is yours, if you talk of 
leaving the Church because certain antiquated doctrines 
of its heads, certain decrees of the Roman congregations, 
certain ways in a pontiff’s government, offend you? What 
sort of sons are you who talk of renouncing your mother 
because she wears a garment which does not please you ?”’ 
This, to be sure, is the language of imaginary characters 
in a work of fiction ,—Fogazzaro’s saint, the saint who 
wishes Catholicism reduced to the simplicity of early 
Franciscan religiosity, the saint who tells the pope that 
the Church languishes from avarice and clerical domina- 
tion and falsehood and immobility, the saint who would 
have the Church give up its absorption in ceremonial 
for absorption in social work for the relief of misery. 
This romance, made doubly popular by being put on the 
Index, breathes the spirit of the liberal and progressive 
priests whom we have cited. Italy, too, has such priests, 
—Don Romolo Murri, leading a programme of democratic 
social work; Bishop Bonomelli of Cremona, eloquently 
pleading for modern culture, protesting against new 
superstitions of ceremonialism, and advocating a separa- 
tion of Church and State. Don Murri has been severely 
disciplined, and the bishop has been publicly humiliated 
before the world’s gaze. Apart from the very cautious 
Studi Religiosi, a review edited in Florence by Father 
Minocchi, Italy takes no part in the work of Biblical 
criticism. In 1893 a professor of Holy Scripture in the 
Roman seminary became suspected of mild heresies. 
Leo XIII. neatly solved the difficulty by suppressing 
the chair and leaving the students without instruction in 
Scripture. In 1904, afteran interregnum of eleven years, 
Pius X. appointed Father Hetzenhauer to the chair,—an 
uncritical German whose puerilities have inspired some 
racy pages in the last book of the Abbé Houtin. In the 
Jesuit Gregorian University in Rome there is likewise a 
new appointee, but for him Biblical criticism means such 
conundrums as whether all the animals receiving their 
names from Adam could have included the microbe of 
tuberculosis. ‘The present pope has been dominated by 
three Spaniards,—by Father Martin, the general of the 
Jesuits; by Cardinal Merry del Val; and by his confessor, 
Cardinal Vives y Tuto. Under such reactionary influ- 
ence the unenlightened piety of Pius X. is not likely to 
tolerate the spirit of science in his environment. It 
would seem, however, that the cultivated laity of Italy 
have a very keen interest in the fortunes of the liberal 
movement. Influential journals, like J] Giornale d’ Italia 
in Rome and J/ Corriere della Sera in Milan, have given 
currency and support to the views of Loisy, Houtin, 
Tyrrell, Fogazzaro, and the persistent recurrence of the 
topic in their columns implies a strong current of lay 
opinion in favor of liberalism. As for the mass of smiling 
Italians,—so many could not read a Bible if they had 
one, so many have never heard of its existence,—what 
can they do for or against the aristocracy of culture in 
its problems of historical inquiry ? 

Are facts like these sufficient to justify the glowing 
prophecies of Sabatier? We have only cited the names 
of a few courageously progressive men,—men already 
censured or destined to be censured. Do we not read, 
indeed, that the pope is about to issue a new encyclical, 
in which the whole progressive tendency under the name 
of Americanism is to be severely rebuked? A few isolated 
cases do not matter. It is only a great movement that 
will obtain concessions, and we may be certain that 
no concession will have a revolutionary form. Is it a 
great movement, this liberal Catholicism? From one 
point of view the movement is great, however small the 
list of names may be. Behind it is the force of the theo- 
logical science fostered by liberal Protestantism, every- 
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where victorious in the centres of thought wherever cor- 
porate ecclesiastical control is relaxed, wherever the 
mind is free or strives to be free. It is theological science, 
not a mere party platform in the war of churches. It 
is an interconfessional, international science, forming 
thought and reforming institutions, destined to shape 
the culture of all intelligent classes. Unless the culture 
of the Roman Church be allowed to adopt it, the Church 
will everywhere sink to the ignoble level of its life in Italy 
and Spain. If it refuses reconciliation with modern 
civilization, it will cease to be the Catholic Church. It 
will be the sect of the unenlightened. Such is the af- 
firmation of Catholic scholars, and such must be the judg- 
ment, in the end, of the Vatican. 

But the Catholic Church may concede much to its 
scholars without reforming itself as a popular system. 
It is accustomed already to the situation of a cultivated 
theological view in the few and a cruder superstitious 
view among the masses. With some concessions to the 
learned, the general situation might go with but little 
modification. But there is another force in the world 
besides science. It isdemocracy. Allied to the spirit of 
theological liberalism is the spirit of democracy, which 
in France, by the legislation of Catholic citizens, is de- 
stroying the hierarchic control of the Church and inspiring 
the younger clergy with a spirit altogether new,—a 
spirit which values social moral usefulness above the 
favor of the Vatican and the ideals of the Jesuit order. 
The elections of last spring in France may have been 
more decisive of the fortunes of Catholic liberalism than 
any of us now can measure. We will not predict. We 
wait and hope. Lay France,-says Sabatier, will accom- 
plish the transformation. I have illustrated his assertion 
that there will be clerical co-operation. 

MEADVILLE, Pa. 
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Self-expression, not Self-denial. 


BY REV. CHARLES F. DOLE. 


Whosoever he be of you that forsaketh not all that he hath, he 
cannot be my disciple.—LUKE xiv, 33. 


The words ‘‘self-denial,’” ‘‘sacrifice,’’ and ‘‘renuncia- 
tion’’ have been running in the language of our morals 
and religion for hundreds of years. They have given a 
somewhat melancholy tinge to Christianity. The name 
of the founder of the Christian religion is associated with 
the cross and with death. He has been called a man 
of sorrows. It has been thought that his followers 
must likewise bear the cross. There has been assumed 
to be a sort of antagonism between the ideal of the good 
life, as represented by the Christian name, and the clas- 
sic or even the Hebraic ideal of a full, healthy, happy, 
and all-round human life. One ideal has been that of 
the hearty, natural man. The other is the man who 
goes without joy, and does what he does not wish to do. 

Another word frequently used in our time falls under 
the same class with this thought of self-denial and ab- 
negation. It is altruism. The good man, we are told, 
is he who gives up living for himself, and always lives 
for others. There is thus an opposition set up between 
the broadest self-development of the individual and 
the social life. 

One sometimes becomes very weary of the use of this 
class of words and the unfortunate misunderstanding 
that goes with them. We have an uncomfortable sense 
of hypocrisy involved in the frequent and effusive use 
of the words of self-denial in the mouths of comfort- 
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able, well-fed, and luxurious people who seem mostly 
to carry the cross as a form of ornament. It might 
be a healthy kind of sacrifice if Christendom would gen- 
erally abandon this class of terms, for a generation at 
least. 

I do not, however, seriously propose to deny that 
‘self-denial’ and its kindred words have a high and 
legitimate meaning. I intend merely to set them in 
their proper, subordinate place, to translate them from 
the region of forbidding and negative thought into 
their larger and positive use. ‘Thus there is a law of 
cost which underlies the universe. It is a most salutary 
law, without which no one could ever learn true values. 
Everything which is most precious costs effort, but we 
do not properly call such effort self-denial. A woman 
pays her money at the jewellers for a beautiful pearl. 
If the pearl is worth the money, we do not permit her 
to call her payment a sacrifice, least of all to claim praise 
or credit for being willing to bear the sacrifice. 

There is also an element in human nature, and es- 
pecially in the generous heart of youth, which longs to 
undertake costly and difficult enterprises. To say that 
an undertaking is hard is a challenge to the energy of 
the youth to attempt it. The healthy man does not 
wish life to be too smooth or easy. He would not re- 
spect a career which made no heavy drafts upon his 
chivalry. This is the quality of the natural man at 
his best. Or, if any one wishes to call this natural en- 
ergy supernatural, it is only so in the sense that all life 
is supernatural. 

It is my wish, then, to get rid of any assumed oppo- 
sition between the natural man and the religious or 
the supernatural character, between the Christian ideal 
and the classic, and to set forth the actual harmony 
which constitutes the perfection of the best human 
life, in which the law of cost is a necessary element. 
In other words, I shall try to show that all self-denial 
that has any right to be at all is simply a form of self- 
expression; that altruism at its best is only the fullest 
and highest type of individualism. 

Let me use a simple illustration. It is the rose-bush 
in my neighbor’s garden which has been cut down to 
hardly more than a bare stick. The gardener has per- 
haps pinched off most of its buds. All this drastic 
process of pruning may be called the sacrifice of the 
life of the rose-bush. But wait a little till you have, 
it may be, the single product of that bare stick, fragrant, 
beautiful, perfect in form, the joy of the garden. ‘There 
has been here no real sacrifice. The rose has merely 
been urged and developed to its most complete type 
of expression. 

Let us follow this form of illustration in various in- 
stances of human life. Here is the young athlete get- 
ting ready for a boat-race. He must undergo certain 
forms of sacrifice, he must go into training and deny 
his appetites, and live the pure life; but he is doing at 
every step of the process what he chooses to do. He 
does not call his training self-denial. He sacrifices 
nothing but the excrescences, and not the reality of 
life. And now presently comes the regatta. Every 
ounce of strength is at the man’s command. He is all 
there, with muscular power, skill, intelligence, persistent 
will. You have the interpretation of his months of 
effort in positive terms of self-expression. 

The story was recently told of a young lad who was 
just barely rescued from a robber gang, which he was 
about to join, by the intervention of a wise and friendly 
man. The boy, who had an uncommonly strong will, 
supposed the robber life to be full of splendid hardship. 
The older man persuaded him that he would find it 
vastly harder to make a man of himself, and he fairly 
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challenged him to give up the life of outlawry and try 
the experiment of getting an education and making 
himself useful in the world. The boy found this course 
severe and costly, taxing all his strength and patience. 
He lived a life of self-denial for years, till he had finally 
graduated from the university and won an honorable 
position. Was this really self-denial at all? It was 
the denial of the lower part of the man, if you like to 
say so, and the expression of the nobler nature in him,— 
of his courage, intelligence, patience, and indomitable 
will. 

We hear sometimes the story of a business man who, 
long after failure and bankruptcy, succeeds in amassing 
property, and then collects all his former creditors and 
pays them in full. The world looks on and calls it, 
perhaps, a piece of heroic self-denial. To the man who 
thus clears off old scores it is possibly even a form of 
self-indulgence. I mean that the act constitutes one 
of the happiest moments of his life. It is an expres- 
sion of his honor, of his justice, of his humanity. Surely, 
it is worth all that it costs. It may indeed be worth 
more than its cost, on even the low commercial plane, 
by way of the establishment of the man’s unquestion- 
able credit. ; 

We have now and then the story of some young physi- 
cian who has taken an uncommonly dangerous post, 
perhaps to study yellow fever in an infected port, or the 
plague in Bombay, or to have charge of a leper colony. 
Many people lift up their hands in horror at such a life. 
What extraordinary renunciation! they say. We wish 
in no respect to belittle such heroism. We merely claim 
that such a course of life as the physician chooses is 
the fullest expression of his professional enthusiasm, 
of his skilled intelligence, of his generous manhood. 
He is not doing at the command of a tyrant what he 
does not wish. He is a free man, taking exactly the 
course which fulfils his ideals. Men at a distance stand 
by and wonder at his course as men on the safe hotel 
piazza watch Alpine climbers on the heights beyond 
the glacier. The position of the climbers seems full of 
hazard and terror to the people who- are not with them. 
The climbers themselves are doing exactly what they 
enjoy. It is their life, the expression of uncommon 
skill, expert intelligence, and all-round manliness. What 
is more, the people on the piazza are of no different 
nature from the climbers. With a little discipline and 
experience, most of them might do in some measure 
what the experts and guides are doing. It is in them 
to enjoy the same kind of life. 

A paragraph was in the papers, some time ago, about 
a brave Catholic priest, who, with a younger man, suc- 
ceeded in saving seven children, who had broken through 
the ice, from death by drowning; but the two life-savers 
lost their own lives. Here, surely, some one says, was 
an extreme form of self-denial. Here, rather, we reply, 
was a very high form of self-expression. Suppose these 
two men, seeing the children in danger, had refused to 
do anything. This would have been self-denial. It 
would have been the suppression of all that was most 
manly in their souls. As it was, they indeed paid a very 
heavy cost; but, like the woman who purchased the jewel, 
they got all that they paid for. Even in the act of 
losing their lives they were expressing, like the beauti- 
ful rose on its closely trimmed stalk, the most fragrant 
and glorious value in human life. _ 

Take another typical case, for we are making a study 
of facts. I knew a man who for many years, in the prime 
of his life, was the victim of a slow but fatal disease. 
He was altogether a live and real man, with such a man’s 
instinct against weakness and invalidism. Neverthe- 
less, he adjusted himself to the inevitable restrictions 
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of increasing helplessness in precisely the same spirit 
with which Capt. Kane and Nansen accustomed them- 
selves to the narrow cabin of a small vessel in the rigor 
of an arctic winter. My friend expressed the same 
heroism and endurance as these voyagers exemplified. 
If the one course was self-denial, the other was, but 
not otherwise. He had been a preacher; but I am con- 
vinced that he never set forth in any of his sermons 
the doctrines of righteousness, faith in God, and serene 
hope, more eloquently and persuasively than he testi- 
fied to them in the very years when he might have 
seemed to be denied the power of utterance. 

We naturally are led to think of the costly crown of 
motherhood. There is nothing more sacred in life than 
the pain by which, as a rule, every child is born into 
the world. See, some one says, the self-denial which 
is involved in wifehood and motherhood. But what 
is this self-denial, translated into its actual and positive 
meaning? It is the cost of love: it is the willing ex- 
pression, evidenced in a million cases, of the great qual- 
ities which command the world’s reverence,—patience, 
faithfulness, chivalry, in short, womanhood. 

We are now able easily to recognize a fact which has 
often been confused and obscured. Life at its highest 
and best is what? It is not merely getting pleasures 
and things: it is not merely sensuous enjoyment. All 
these things have their use. But the highest form of 
life consists in expression. Life is in effecting things: 
it is in accomplishment and utterance. In the literal 
sense of the word every man at his best is a poet, like 
God; that is, a maker or doer. Life is forever seek- 
ing outgo. It is literally true that “it is more blessed,” 
or happy, “‘to give than to receive.’”’ We see this even 
in animal life and child life. In all the higher ranges 
of man’s life as man, this is the great fact. His joy or 
satisfaction is in uttering and expressing himself, in 
forms of skill, in forms of thought and intelligence, 
in forms of beauty, and pre-eminently in forms of benefi- 
cence. To be of service and to be good for something, 
to be socially useful, becomes more and more the very 
essence of his life. In short, to pour out and express 
life is truly to live. 

We comprehend now the character of the great his- 
toric instances which have always stirred the admira- 
tion of the world. Thus, we glory in Abraham Lincoln’s 
life. It contained an element of self-sacrifice, men say. 
He risked personal ambition, in the great Douglas cam- 
paign, for the cause of freedom. He finally went to 
his death as a martyr. But, at every step of his noble 
climb upward, Lincoln was more and more fully ex- 
pressing himself. Suppose he had been a coward, and 
had taken the advice of the men who begged him 
to cut out of his speeches the offensive paragraphs that 
lost him his senatorship. This would have been real 
self-denial, of the kind that destroys men’s souls. As 
it was, what they call self-denial in Lincoln was merely 
the loosening his hold on the lower rung of the ladder, 
that each time he might seize the higher. 

Washington, likewise, stands as one of the men who 
made “the great renunciation.” He put everything 
at stake for the public welfare. This was the expres- 
sion of Washington’s nature and character. To have 
done otherwise would have been not to be Washington. 
As it was, every continued year of his life in this costly 
course of venture and heroism made his self-expression 
more complete and effective. 

Men réad the story of Luther before the Diet of Worms 
with amazement at his courage. But Luther told the 
plain truth when he said that he could not do other- 
wise. To have played the part of a coward would have 
been to him the real seif-denial, To express his truth, 
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his honesty, his faith in the living God, his manhood, 
was the necessity of his life. 

Jesus’ life and death now take their true place. They 
are no less beautiful and inspiring, because they cease 
to be in any way exceptional. hey are characteristic 
of human nature at its best. Here was Jesus with his 
warm heart, his large sympathies with the poor and 
oppressed, his keen sense of right and wrong, his grand 
ideals of truth and goodness. He came into collision 
with the gigantic forces of pride, prejudice, priestcraft, 
intrenched in the capital of his country and holding 
sway in the temple itself. You may suppose that to 
Jesus, standing before Pilate, some one might have 
whispered the temptation to bend the knee, and take 
back some of his words, or make apology for giving 
offence. The beautiful thing in Jesus’ character, so 
far as we know it, is that this would have been no temp- 
tation at all. To give way, and try to be other than 
his real sense, or less than himself, would have seemed 
like a sort of suicide. Therefore a few hours of suffer- 
ing and humiliation had to befall him, and then death. 
All this, costly as it was, was precisely like those other 
forms of cost which we have been considering; namely, 
the highest act of self-expression. Meanwhile nothing 
has happened to hurt or lessen Jesus’ superb personal- 
ity. As the mists roll away from the final scene, we 
behold him at the acme of his manhood. Herod and 
Pilate have failed. Jesus has proved the most aston- 
ishing success in the history of the world. But this 
is because he has obeyed the profoundest law in man’s 
nature, to be true to himself, and to express all that 
was best in himself. Surely this is not the life of shame 
or the man of sorrows. ‘There is no better classic or 
Hebraic instance of the full, all-round, gladsome life of 
the man who delights in bringing things to pass on a 
great scale. 

It is sometimes said that every human life ought to 
have plenty of opportunity for self-sacrifice, or else the 
life will never amount to anything. The pathway of 
youth has often been clouded by the predictions of in- 
evitable sorrow and disappointment. The truth might 
much better be stated in a more positive form. It 
should be said that every life must have more and ex- 


panding opportunities of self-expression. These op- 
portunities are of every sort. They come to us in our 
periods of greatest success and happiness. They come 


through our means of wealth, our advantages of edu- 
cation, and through all resources put in our way. Every 
resource and every experience is an opportunity for new 
self-expression. It may often indeed be most costly 
and difficult to use our wealth and our happiness in 
this high way. It cannot be denied that the crises of 
disappointment and the days of stormy weather are 
also great opportunities for the expression of our noblest 
selves. 

The law is that we grow only by the acts of self-ex- 
pression. We do not grow merely by what we get, but 
by translating whatever comes to us into new forms of 
activity. We must utter what we learn. We must 
share in our pleasures, we must transform sorrow, if it 
comes, into sympathy, and try to do something effective 
with it. The law is that, unless we thus express and 
utter all that is best in us, we cease to grow as men. 
Life becomes stale, weary, unprofitable. We go over 
to the side of the pessimists, and depress the spirits of 
those who are trying to make the world better. Any- 
thing is better for us than this sort of decline from moral 
and spiritual health. Better a thousand-fold to suffer, 
to be frustrated, to fail of all the things the world calls 
precious, to die outright like the young priest in the 
story, and yet to express truth, loyalty,fpatience, gen- 
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tleness, humanity, than to live a thousand years, pam- 
pered and prosperous, but denying our souls their true 
sustenance, and suppressing all that form of noble emo- 
tion in them which forever tends to express manhood 
and womanhood. 

The reason of this profound law of expression is in- 
volved in the mystery of personality. It is certain that 
we are not persons, to begin with, when we come into 
this world. We grow to be persons. Real personality 
is the goal of the march. All the experiences of life are 
simply the material out of which personality is developed. 
The personality of man follows the likeness of the per- 
sonality of God. This is the substance of the old verse 
that we are made in his image, as well as the faith that 
in some sense we are his sons. What then is the high- 
est notion that we have of the infinite person? It is 
of a life that is forever pouring itself out and express- 
ing itself in power, intelligence, beauty, goodness, and, 
highest of all, in love or good will. The life of God at 
its highest is constant good will shining like the sun. 
The life of man likewise, at its highest, is good will, 
uttering itself in every form through which it can make 
itself felt. In other words, to speak the words and do 
the deeds of constant good will is the highest form of 
personal life. He who has learned this quality of self- 
expression has become a person. 

This may be rendered plainer by raising the question 
what the ideal person, the best possible man you can 
conceive, would do with his life? He would do every- 
where precisely what the trained engineer does in his 
sngle department. He would welcome each difficult 
undertaking and grand struggle with nature. He would 
not avoid exposure or peril or the dangerous outposts 
of civilization. Whatever came to him would be his 
part of “‘the day’s work.” The costly enterprises would 
be the very ones to enlist the full force of his equipment 
and interest. To accomplish the utmost at whatever 
personal expense would be the joy and the aim of his life. 
So with our ideal person: he would welcome every op- 
portunity that came to his door. Every new enter- 
prise for the sake of humanity would be a fresh challenge 
to him. At every step he would be able to say: Doing 
my best here, I am doing just that which I choose to 
do. Doing the good will of God, I am doing my own 
best will. In short, he would be able to say, what Gen. 
Armstrong of Hampton did say, that ‘‘he had never sac- 
rificed anything in his life.” 

I have said so much about self-expression that I need 
perhaps to guard against a possible misunderstanding. 
So far as I have used the word “‘self,’’ I have not meant 
the mere animal self, or the narrow selfish self, with 
its appetites and passions and petty ambitions. I do 
not mean that self which is forever wanting to know 
what it shall have by way of praise, reward, or pay- 
ment. I am not saying that the expression of bare 
egotism is a high form of life. I am speaking rather 
of that larger form of self, to which the animal part of 
us is purely subordinate. I mean ourselves, so far as 
we are men; that is, social beings, bound together by 
our sympathies, our common humanity, our aspirations, 
our common faiths and hopes. We all recognize this 
higher form of the thought of self. It is the thought, 
as I have tried to show, by virtue of which we become 
persons. 

It is in this use of the word “‘self’’ that we now under- 
stand what altruism is, and, I think, cease any longer 
to have any use for the word. Altruism means that 
kind of expression of our best selves which goes out- 
ward to and for others. There is no antagonism with 
real selfhood in this, but rather a fine harmony. At 
our best we love nothing so much as to utter our good 
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will toward others and with others. There is no good 
individual life that is not at the same time a social life. 
There is no occasion, then, for calling this function of 
our nature, in the performance of which we are hap- 
piest, by a separate name. The best altruist is simply 
the best individual or person. It is sufficient to men- 
tion Lincoln’s name again, to illustrate our meaning. 
He was not an altruist, he was something better. The 
altruism with which men credit him was merely the 
fruitage of his character. On the other hand, Lincoln’s 
selfhood with its noble modesty had suppressed all vul- 
gar egotism. 

Finally, the time seems to have come when we may 
fairly claim, for our ethics and religion, the ample in- 
heritance that belongs to us. There may have been 
a time of apprenticeship for the world, when it had slowly 
and painfully to work its way toward the use of its 
most characteristic spiritual functions and enjoyments. 
It had to use a stern school of prohibitory laws before 
it found out how admirable and beautiful the ways of 
virtue and humanity are. It saw all the higher rela- 
tions obscurely during this time of its apprenticeship. 
It made needless opposition between the lower nature 
and the higher, between inclinations and duty. Men 
hypnotized to a barbarian life have actually told one 
another that pleasure consisted in breaking the win- 
dows of their father’s house and wasting his lands and 
hurting their weaker brothers: that victory and success 
were to be had by colossal schemes offplunder and war! 

We are getting through with this uncomfortable 
business of apprenticeship. We are learning that. all 
high joy and success in this world belong to the children 
of God, and go here and now with the noblest order 
of life. We refuse any longer to concede that the ways 
of self-indulgence and selfishness, of greed, of dishonesty, 
have any attractiveness in them that strong men should 
desire them.. We are finding out that these lower ways 
of a merely sensuous life are ugly, detestable, and waste- 
ful of manly satisfaction. We have discovered that 
the victory of a man is in making the earth bring forth 
and blossom, in turning on and using the unseen forces 
of the universe, in adding to the resources of the world, 
in following its guiding laws, in developing the sense of 
humanity. We are tired of Alexanders and Napoleons. 
We turn to the race of Franklin and Faraday, Agassiz 
and Huxley, John Howard and Livingstone, Robert 
Owen and Arnold Toynbee. 

This is an era of civilization, and civilization means 
good roads, order, co-operation, almost infinite power 
and splendid efficiency. Surely, if this is God’s world, 
if in any sense it is a universe, nothing can be so great 
a joy and success for every one who has health in his 
blood and intelligence in his eyes, as to join in the mag- 
nificent work of establishing the divine kingdom in it. 
To be a builder, a teacher, a discoverer, a savior, to be 
the humblest kind of helper in the work of civilization, 
is, at every moment, not to deny self, but to express 
the real self. 


Spiritual Life. 


Remember, the blue of heaven is larger than the cloud. 
E. B. Browning. 
ed 
There is no beautifier in form or behavior like the wish 
to scatter joy and peace around us.—Emerson. 


ed 


Love is the greatest thing that God can give us, for him- 
self is love; and it is the greatest thingjwe’can give to God, 
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for it will give ourselves and carry with it all that is ours. 


Jeremy Taylor. 
ad 


“The angels,” said Saint Gregory the Great, ‘‘carry 
their paradise with them wherever they are sent by God, 
hence never cease to be united to him. ‘This is the secret 
of lasting peace.’’—Madame Swetchine. 


a 


This is the prerogative of noble natures,—that their 
departure to higher regions exercises a no less blessed 
influence than did their abode on earth, that they 
lighten us from above like stars by which to steer our 
course, often interrupted by storms.—Goethe. 


& 


Which of us feels or knows that he wants peace? 
There are two ways of getting it if you do want it. The 
first is wholly in your power to make to yourself nests 
of pleasant thoughts. What fairy palaces we may build 
of beautiful thoughts, proof against all adversity !—Rus- 
kan. 

wt 

When divinely alive, we may find our emancipation— 
for we love. We may have sunbeams hot from the sky, 
and the fragrance and beauty of life is the flowing of the in- 
dwelling spirit of him who is the life. When once this 
control is grasped, it will go with us all the way and lead 
us out of the tangle.—Burr. 


Good News, 


CONDUCTED BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. 


Courtesy. 


When I was a boy, there was an old story, which perhaps 
survives in England to this day, of what was then called 
‘‘a dame school” in that country. The dame had 
advanced so far that she could state her terms on the 
door of her school-house, and she announced that she 
must receive so many shillings every month, ‘‘them as 
larns manners twopence more.” 

When Dr. Cogswell and Mr. Bancroft established the 
school which became famous at Round Hill in Northamp- 
ton, an important feature of their establishment consisted 
in its maintaining a ‘‘Master of Manners.”’ A gentleman 
who was called the custos morum was one of the teachers. 
His business was to see that, wherever the boys were, they 
should be growing up to the habits and discipline of 
gentlemen. This does not mean simply that their teeth 
should be brushed or their nails kept clean. It means 
that the boy shall be a young gentleman whether he is 
playing baseball, whether he meets a hay-cart when he is 
riding, or whether he tells the truth to the principal. The 
veterans of that school are passing off the stage. But 
any one who remembers some of them, as Dr. Bellows, 
Thomas Gold Appleton, James Murray Forbes, or David 
Fairbanks, will agree that the master of manners in their 
day must have understood his business. 

They are in doubt now in England whether the rudi- 
ments of religion may or may not be taught by teachers 
in the public system, or whether a separate fee must 
be charged for ‘‘them as learns religion.’’ Sooner or 
later they will find out that the fundamental law for 
religion is the same as that for manners. The right 
teacher will instil his religion as he goes along, and, 
indeed, it will be the essence of the whole business. And, 
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if you have the right teacher, the same may be said of the 
manners. 

The common schools which I know best understand 
this very thoroughly. And, of all teachers whom I know 
well, I might say with perfect safety that the little 
folk “‘larn manners’’ without knowing it. But I write 
those lines because I do run against boys and girls— 
and, what is worse, one runs against men and women— 
where one wishes that the twopence extra had been 
paid, and that they had ‘‘larned manners’? when they 
were learning what c-a-t spells. 

Paul has been called ‘‘the prince of gentlemen,” rightly, 
I think. He certainly lays down two or three rules for 
decent behavior among gentlemen, almost without 
meaning to. In the definition of the word ‘‘gentleman’”’ 
as it is used in the Greek, the old lexicon maker says, 
wisely and well, that ‘‘a gentleman is one who abates 
something from his rights.’’ This is worth remembering. 
Then Paul knows ‘‘how to put himself in the other 
fellow’s place,’ anticipating the gospel of Charles Reade. 
And his own description of himself, fairly construed 
from what we know of his own life, tells us that he was 
willing to become all things to all men. By this he does 
not mean to justify insincerity, but says, what was 
true, that he is never ‘“‘bumptious’”’ or arrogant. He 
is not ‘‘stuck up’’ nor pretentious. He does not think 
of himself more highly than he ought to think. 

If the ideal teacher in the log cabin dame school 
at Little Pedlington Four Corners can instil into the 
lives of her boys and girls the principles involved in 
these three axioms of Paul’s, we may be well-nigh sure 
of their good manners. 

There is an interesting distinction which forces itself 
upon attention as to the different habits which are 
formed by people who work for the government directly 
and by the servants of private corporations. Now that 
the great corporations are on the defensive, and are 
trying to recommend themselves to public favor, their 
managers must direct attention to this distinction. 

What the public observes is that the servants of the 
public are never rude, or, as they say in Pinafore, 
‘hardly ever.”’ If you are rudely treated, it isin the cars, 
it is in an incorporated bank, it is at the counter of a 
hotel, when some ‘‘popular chief clerk’? snubs you. It is 
in some giant department store, when the proprietors 
seem to have ‘‘gone on a journey”’ like Baal. It is not 
at the Custom House, nor the Post-cffice, nor at the 
State House, nor at the City Hall. From the woman 
who scrubs the floor up to the tip-top under-secretary, 
the people in the employ of the government know that 
there is somebody to whom complaint can be made. 
The ‘‘insolence of office,’ which Hamlet talks of, is 
observable. But you soon learn to expect that, if the 
man or the woman is in a public office, you will be cour- 
teously treated. You are not so sure of this when you 
have to deal with some servant who thinks that in his 
case his act is not under the scrutiny of the sovereign. 
But those who serve the sovereign directly—that is, 
who serve the People—are apt to know what the People 
expects from its servants. 

A gentleman told me of the impudent reply which the 
“lady attendant” at a telegraph station made to him 
when he gave her a despatch addressed to Philadelphia. 
‘“And where is Philadelphia?” was the magnificent 
response of my lady. She wanted to snub the way- 
farer. But this would not have happened had she 
been a schoolmistress or a post-office clerk. In that 
case she would have known who her employers were. 
The telegraph company was an incorporation, the post- 
office was one of the People’s Officers of Administration. 

Epwarp E. HALg. 
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For the Christian Register. 


The William Harlow House, 
Plymouth, 1677. 


BY DR. WILLIAM BURT HARLOW. 


With gambrel roof and shingles down the side, 
Huge, plastered chimney where the fire’s roar 

Was heard two centuries ago and more, 

Still stands the quaint old house where lived and died 
My ancestors who looked with growing pride 

At Plymouth, rising by the sounding shore 

Of billowy Atlantic that once bore 

Their scanty treasures to a world untried. 

Close nestling to the ground, like brooding bird, 
Sits the old relic there beside the bay,— 

Sweet, homely shelter through the years long flown 
To hosts of thriving children who have heard 
Their sires’ pious precepts o’er and o’er, 

And, thus matured, in grace of God have grown. 


Literature. 


A History oF THE INQUISITION OF 
Spain. By MHenry Charles Lea, LL.D. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. In 
four volumes. Vol. ii. $2.50.—The second 
volume of this great work more than fulfils 
the promise made by its predecessor. The 
materials at command of Dr. Lea are ample, 
and they are displayed in such way as to 
gratify the intelligent curiosity of his readers. 
He does not write from the point of view 
of a persecutor or prosecutor of the Catholic 
Church. He writes as one who would know 
and tell the truth concerning one of the most 
peculiar and mysterious episodes in the his- 
tory of human nature. How some of the 
passions and practices which belong in the 
lowest range of human life could have been 
wrought into a system and elevated into the 
highest place as a defence of pure religion is 
something that we cannot now understand. 
But Dr. Lea is a man of large mind and wide 
sympathies, and is able and willing to show 
that what seem to us some of the most pecul- 
iar methods of the Inquisition were really 
illustrations of the life of the times, brought 
out and set on exhibition in this conspicuous 
institution. The judicial functions of the 
Inquisition were such as might be found in 
the exercise in the civil courts of that time, 
and some of them, as in France, have sur- 
vived almost to the present day. Passion, 
greed, the love of power, and the practice of 
secrecy in judicial proceedings were not 
limited to the Inquisition, and they are not 
yet abolished from the courts of Europe. 
The horror of it is that all we dread and 
detest in the practices of feudal times was 
set at the forefront in the defence of religion. 
The infliction of torture, which makes the 
blood run cold as one thinks of it, was decreed 
and carried out not, let us hope, in mere 
wanton cruelty, but as the pitiless enforce- 
ment of a rule which was superior to all the 
promptings of humanity. There were in- 
quisitors who believed that by the threat 
and practice of these things they could save 
the souls and bodies of men from even worse 
torments, which an angry God would inflict 
upon heretics throughout endless ages. The 
methods were rigorous, and a cruel death 
was intended in every case to end the career 
of every unrepentant heretic. But the spirit 
in which trials were conducted and disci- 


pline enforced varied witb the moral character 
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and sensibility of the court and its officers. 
It would, doubtless, be easy enough to make 
a long list of trials which were fairly con- 
ducted, resulting either in the acquittal of 
the accused without unnecessary ill-treat- 
ment, or in penalty administered without un- 
due cruelty. One has only to admit that 
persistent unbelief and the teaching of error, 
in matters of religion, is a crime second to 
none, and a danger to society of the first 
magnititude, to see that all the horrors of 
the Inquisition followed as a matter of course. 


Joun Catvin. By Williston Walker. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.35 net— 
The revival of interest in the organizer of 
reformed Protestantism, which has spread 
far and wide in the last few years, and which 
was accented by the erection of the monu- 
ment to Servetus in 1903, has placed fresh 
resources at the disposal-of the historian; and 
Prof. Walker has been able to avail himself 
of the labors of distinguished European 
scholars in preparing this notable addition 
to the Heroes of the Reformation Series. He 
has chosen to lay especial weight on Calvin’s 
training, spiritual development, and construc- 
tive work rather than on the minutie of his 
Genevan contests or the details of his influ- 
ence in spreading the Reformation. Calvin 
belonged to the second generation of the re- 
formers, but he was more than a builder on 
the foundations of others. Successive chap- 
ters indicate his spiritual antecedents, and 
follow rapidly the lines of his early student 
days, his period of uncertainty as to his 
future work, and his religious development, 
up to the moment when he made the great 
decision. He had passed through the time 
of his arrest, concealment, and exile, and 
was on his way from Paris to Strassburg, 
intending to spend a single night at Geneva, 
when Farel, leader of the evangelical cause 
in that recently reformed city, bade him 
stay. ‘‘Farel kept me at Geneva,’ he said, 
“not so much by advice and entreaty, as by 
a dreadful adjuration, as if God had stretched 
forth his hand upon me from on high to arrest 
me.’ The story of his work is narrated in 
such a way as to leave a deep impression on 
the reader. The nature and course of Cal- 
vin’s principal controversies are made clear, 
and the scope of his influence indicated. It 
has been easy, in these later days, to show 
the points in which Calvin’s theology has 
become discredited. His view of human nat- 
ure, his rigid definition of revelation, his 
theory of the atonement, have been outgrown; 
but Prof. Walker’s tribute to the value of 
Calvin’s contribution in the progress of 
Christian thought may well be quoted, “It 
[Calvin’s system of theology] laid a profound 
emphasis on Christian intelligence. Its ap- 
peal was primarily to the intellect, and it 
has trained a sturdy race of thinkers on the 
problems of the faith wherever it has gone. 
It has been the foe of popular ignorance, 
and of shallow, emotional, or sentimental 
views of Christian truth. Equally significant 
as an educative force has been its insistence 
on the individual nature of salvation. Yet 
perhaps the crowning historic significance of 
Calvinism is to be seen in its valuation of 
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character, which has made of the Calvinist 
always a representative of a strenuous moral- 
ity. 
like a tonic in the blood.” 


THE Spirit oF Democracy. By Charles 
F. Dole. Boston: T. Y. Crowell & Co. 
$1.25 mnet—These chapters represent Mr. 
Dole’s unselfish ideals and ardent public 
spirit, worked out into practical counsel. 
They grew out of a lecture before the Twen- 
tieth Century Club of Boston, of which Mr. 


Dole is president, and have appeared serially — 


in the Springfield Republican. It hardly 
needs to be-said that the spirit of the book 
is hopeful and constructive. Democracy, so 
far as tried, says Mr. Dole, has never failed. 
Illustrations occasionally advanced to prove 
failure, as the rule of Tammany in New York 
and the corrupt government of Philadelphia, 
have been, in truth, illustrations of the usurp- 
ing rule of the few. Democracy is not a 
machine, but a spirit growing out of the nat- 
ure of man, and in the long run the welfare 
of the individual is bound up with the wel- 
fare of society. Without pleading for sudden 
changes, or ignoring the need of.caution in 
making experiments, it is shown how the 
natural: development of democracy must 
come through the extension and deepening 
of good will from man to man. Mr. Dole 
writes in order to help on that spirit of hu- 
manity which all the clearest thinkers agree 
in considering the essential factor in the 
coming civilization. He disclaims any nar- 
row philosophy touching the problem of evil, 
but dwells with emphasis on the mischief of 
militarism and partisanship, accepting the 
facts of barbarism only as one accepts the 
facts of an ignorant, undeveloped childhood. 
The chapters are put in a form that makes 
them available for study class discussion, 
and the book may well be recommended to 
those who wish to bring tg a focus their ideas 
on subjects that certainly demand the at- 
tention of the intelligent everywhere. 


ROBERTA AND HER BROTHERS. By Alice 
Ward Bailey. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
$1.50.—Mrs. Bailey is certainly a delightful 
writer, able to make common experiences 
interesting; and there is no better test of a 
writer than this, especially when she is writ- 
ing for young people. ‘The girls are perfectly 
natural, and Roberta herself has genuine 
character and individuality. If the story 
has a lesson,—and somehow, if a writer draws 
life truly, it seems inevitable that a lesson 
should be taught in one way or another,—it 
is the good sense of making the best out of 
actual conditions and the necessity of con- 
forming one’s desires to the order of the 
world, Roberta learned this lesson, but her 
way to it was original and interesting. One 
of the characters says of her: “‘ Roberta Oliver 
is like Mother Hubbard’s dog. You go off 
to get her one thing, and come back to find 
she has another,’ and she made them all 
count. 


Lonc aGo IN GREECE. By Edmund J, 
Carpenter. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
$1.50.— The fascination of the ancient Greek 
tales is well kept in the twenty classic stories 
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here retold, and yet they are not so much 
retold as skilfully adapted from the originals, 
Dr. Carpenter deserves great credit, first for 
the admirable choice of selections, avoiding 
those most familiar to young readers, and 
yet maintaining a high degree of interest; 
and secondly for keeping true to the simplic- 
ity and strength that are rightfully theirs, 
but that are too often forgotten in the en- 
deavor to fit ancient legends to the taste of 
boys and girls of to-day. The book is heart- 
ily recommended to those who believe in 
furnishing the bookshelves of their children 
with books that will be a joy to them all 
their lives. No stories hold better their own 
place in remembrance and affection than just 
such as these, and, moreover, they are a key 
to much that is fine in the literature of later 
life. 


A Lirrie Girt In QuEBEc. By Amanda 
M. Douglas. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 
$1.50—— Nine great American cities have been 
described in this Little Girl Series, but not 
one of them furnishes a more interesting 
setting to a story than the ancient city of 
Quebec, with its frowning cliffs and its foreign 
atmosphere. ‘The story is placed in the times 
of Champlain, and the heroine of its pretty 
romance is a little girl who, before the days 
of Champlain are ended, grows into young 
womanhood, and is called the Rose of Quebec. 
It is forty years since In Trust, Miss Douglas’s 
first story for girls, was published ; but women 
who were girls then have not yet forgotten it, 
nor the delight with which they hailed each 
successive announcement of a new book 
from her pen. ‘The readers of that day have 
grown older, but the writer apparently re- 
tains her youthful sympathies and her will- 
ingness to please her girl friends. 


DAvE PoRTER IN THE SouTH SEAS. 
By Edward Stratemeyer. Boston: Lothrop, 
Lee & Shepard Company. $1.25.—Readers 
of Horatio Alger’s stories are familiar with 
stories of poor boys, who, having saved 
from death the daughter of a rich man, are 
well started on the road of prosperity, and 
later may pay back, if they choose, any un- 
kindness received in days of poverty and 
obscurity. The critic is not allowed to blink 
the fact that this is a perennially popular 
theme, and perhaps its popularity is to the 
credit of human nature. This volume in the 
Dave Porter Series, however, advances to a 
second stage in the adventures of the hero, 
and gives him interesting experiences of 
travel and adventure while he searches for 
the lost father. Mr. Stratemeyer emphasizes 
the duty of sturdy perseverance and the ad- 
vantage of manly character. 


FURTHER FORTUNES OF PINKEY.PERKINS. 
By Capt. Harold Hammond. New York: 
The Century Company. $1.50.—It is no 
wonder that a second volume of Pinkey’s 
experiences has been called for, and, far from 
showing any falling off in the quality, this 
set of adventures is even better than the first. 
The chapter headings are alluring: ‘‘How 
Pinkey became a Philanthropist,’”’ “How 
Pinkey became a Reformer,’ “‘How Pinkey 
revived an Old-time Feud.’’ Some of the 
mischief is better inside a book than outside, 
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and some of the luck is almost too good for 
common life; but Pinkey is a boy built after 
the general pattern, and not a typical story- 
book hero. The chapters are entertaining, 
and the tone of the book, as one might know 
from the reputation of the publishers, is 
wholesome. 


HarpinG or Sr. Timoruy’s. By Arthur 
Stanwood Pier. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. $1r.50-——This is one of the best boys’ 
books that has appeared this year or in any 
recent year. ‘The interest in athletics is used 
effectively; but it is subordinated to the in- 
terest in manliness of character and alle- 
giance to the high standards that alone make 
athletics, or life, really ‘worth while. Mr. 
Pier has been doing increasingly good work 
in his novels for older readers; but one can 
hardly be sorry that he stepped aside from 
these long enough to give boys the right kind 
of a book, written with the appreciation of 
their own view point, and spirited from be- 
ginning to end. 


Tae UNDEFILED. By Francis Aymer 
Mathews. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
$1.50.—The cheapness and absurdity of 
certain situations in this novel are not re- 
deemed by what the publishers call its “‘go 
and incident” nor by its ‘‘smart and crisp”’ 
dialogue. The devious ways through which 
the “‘electric’”’ and irresistible heroine comes 
to her happiness are carefully explained; 
but one does not blame the rightful lover 
when, an understanding finally reached, he 
insists on an immediate marriage, vowing that 
he will not again let her go out of his sight 
until she is his wife. The writer is the author 
of My Lady Peggy goes to Town. 


Miscellaneous. 


William A. Pond & Co, of New York pub- 
lish Fufty English Songs and Ballads, edited 
by J. W. Jeudwine, and prefaced by a brief 
study of the history and development of bal- 
lad writing. The editor has brought to- 
gether traditional melodies and representa- 
tions of English song music up to the present 
time. The words are uniformly good, in- 
cluding several of Shakespeare’s songs. Old 
editions and collections have been consulted. 
The same firm publishes The Bandit, an 
operetta by Clarence T. Steele. 


T. Y. Crowell & Co. publish a series of 
Children’s Favorite Classics, which are always 
well worth the attention of those who seek 
books that combine interest and definite 
value. Two new volumes present respec- 
tively Tales from Dickens and Tales from 
Scottish History, the latter volume bringing 
together some of the most stirring stories 
of Sir Walter Scott, chosen from his Tales 
of a Grandfather. ‘There is no more delight- 
ful way of becoming acquainted with the 
great stories of Scotch prowess, and the 
most striking incidents in Scotch history 
than by the fascinating pages of Scott, who, 
even when least judicial, has always the 
power of communicating his own lively in- 
terest in the tales he tells. The Stories from 
Dickens repeat his most famous child stories, 
mainly in his own language, and will doubt- 
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less serve, as the author hopes, as a friendly 
guide into Dickens-land, Oliver Twist, 
Smike, Little Nell, the two little Dombeys, 
Pip, Little Dorrit, and David Copperfield 
are here made real persons to the small 
reader; and, although some of the pictures 
suggested are almost too sad for young 
readers, yet these are outnumbered by the 
cheery incidents and recompensed by the 
generally happy endings. (60 cents each.) 


The Magazines. 


Primary Education is always a marvel of 
completeness. As its name indicates, it 
offers help to teachers of the youngest grades, 
and is a valuable aid, touching on prob- 
lems of the school-room, and suggesting the 
easiest way of overcoming difficulties. Its 
aim thus is wholly practical; but the editor, 
Mrs. Eva D. Kellogg, manages somehow to 
make it not only instructive, but interesting, 
not only to primary school teachers, but to 
those who have anything to do with chil- 
dren, either in the home or out of it. 


Books Received. 


From Houghton, Mifftin & Co., Boston. 
Ecclesiastes in the Metre of Omar. By William Byron 
Forbush. $1.25. 
Polly andthe Aunt. Bythe Aunt. 75 cents. 
Walt Whitman. His Life and Work, By Bliss Perry. 


1.50. 
Bosiee, Culture and Character. By J. N. Larned. $1. 
From E.P. Dutton & Co., New York. 
The Life of Sir Henry Vane, the Younger. By William 
W. Ireland. $3. : 
From Thomas V. Crowell & Co., New York. 
The Spirit of the Orient. By George William Knox. 
$r.50. 
From the Macmillan Company, New York. 
Tarry at Home Travels, By Edward Everett Hale. 
$2.50. 
From Charles Scribner's Sons, New York. 
A Frontier Town and Other Essays. By Henry Cabot 
Lodge. $1.50. ; f 
The Bible as English Literature. By J. H. Gardiner. 


$1.50 E 
The Perfect Tribute. By Mary Raymond Shipman 
Andrews. 50 cents, 


A Universal Exchange of All Varieties of Earnest 
Religious Thought. 


THE OCTOBER ISSUE NOW READY. 
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Eacu Issuz 240 Paces. 75 Cents, Post FREE. 
Yearly subscription $2.50, post free. 


Principal Contents 


CHURCH AND WORLD. By the Editor. 
UNION AND BREADTH. A Plea for Essen- 
tial Unity and Formal Difference in the 
National Church, By Sir Oliver Lodge 
REUNION. By Rev. Dugald Macfadyen. 
CHRIST IN EDUCATION. By D. Ffrangcon 
Davis, M.A. N 
THE BISHOP OF BIRMINGHAM AND THE 
EDUCATION BILL. By Prof. J. H Muir- 


head. 
THE VITAL VALUE IN THE HINDOO 
GOD-IDEA. By W. T. Seeger. . 
PIERRE GASSENDI AND THE ATOMS. 


By John Masson, M.A., LL.D. 

DO WE NEED A_ SUBSTITUTE FOR 
CHRISTIANITY? By Henry Sturt, M.A. 
PSYCHICAL RESEARCH BEARING ON 
VERACITY OF RELIGIOUS THOUGHT. 

By J. Arthur Hill. 

A DIALOGUE ON ETERNAL PUNISH- 
MENT. By Rev. J. Gerard, S.J. 

JESUS THE PROPHET. By Rev. Canon 
R. H. Kennett. 

THE ZOROASTRIAN MESSIAH. By Rev. A. 
Smythe Palmer, D.D. 

PHASES OF RELIGIOUS RECONSTRUC- 
TION IN FRANCE AND GERMANY. By 
James Collier. 

With a number of DISCUSSIONS, SIGNED 
REVIEWS and BIBLIOGRAPHY OF 
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Subscriptions are booked and single copies 
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Boston, from any decent bookseller, or 
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Weather-vane. 


Weather-vane, weather-vane, shining and bright, 
Standing so proudly aloft on your height, 

With your wide arms opened out to the air, 
This is the message we sing to you there:— 


Turn to the North, turn to the South, 
Turn to the East or West; 

The wind that blows is the wind of God, 
He knoweth which wind is best. 


Weather-vane, weather-vane, gay in the sun, 
Fair is the morn and your work is begun; 

But you must stand there in blue skies or gray, 
Faithful to duty, foretelling the day. 


Weather-vane, weather-vane, pointing so true, 
Bearing so bravely your quill in the blue; 
Snows they will fall, and rains they will beat, 
But after the storm sunshine’s ever more sweet. 


Weather-vane, weather-vane, we shall grow old, 
Years will rob you of your glittering gold; 

But aging together we’ll vow to the end 

No stress of life’s weather our metal shall bend. 


Turn to the North, turn to the South, 
Turn to the East or West; 
The wind that blows is the wind of God, 
He knoweth which wind is best. 
—Kate Douglas Wiggin, in Woman’s Home Companion. 


For the Christian Register. 


The Discoveries of Bifly. 


BY ALICE E. ALLEN. 


The good times Billy had that month ’way 
“up York State” on grandpa’s farm would 
fill a big book; for, beside grandpa and 
grandma, there were horses to drive and cows 
to milk, sheep and hens to feed, and all sorts 
of the nicest things to do every day and all 
day. Best of all, there was Buster Brown, 
the funny, shaggy, overgrown puppy. And 
there was the river. 

When grandpa had first said, ‘“‘ There’s the 
river, Billy,” Billy had looked up and down 
and on all sides. ‘‘Where’s the river, 
grandpa?” he had said. ‘To Billy, straight 
from his home on the big Hudson, the stream 
of water flowing quietly along its way through 
the woods was just a make-believe river just 
big enough to carry chip boats on delightful 
and dangerous voyages, 

Then Billy’s birthday and a big rain- 
storm and Billy’s birthday book came all 
together. It was really the most beautiful 
book, outside and inside. It told all about 
a wonderful man named Christopher Colum- 
bus and his three boats, and the loveliest 
land somewhere away off across the big ocean 
where there were pearls and spices and gold, 
and real, live Indians. Billy’s birthday was 
on October 12th. And mother thought it 
would be just the best time for her little son 
to read of the wonderful things that hap- 
pened on that same day in 1492. 

All the morning of Billy’s birthday the 
rain fell steadily. From the wood-lot came 
the loud roar of the river. It mingled with 
and became a part of all the strange things 
Billy read curled up before the big fireplace. 
And, when dinner-time and the sun came all 
at once, he could scarcely wait to get out of 
doors and try the brand new game his book 
had suggested to him. 

Grandpa and grandma were going to 
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town. Billy didn’t want to go. “Well, 
well,” said grandma, “‘bless the boy, let him 
stay home if he wants to. Car’line’s in the 
kitchen, and we’ll be home early. There’s a 
plate of seed cakes in the pantry, Billy, and 
the big blue pitcher’s full of milk.” 

Buster Brown wanted to go; but Billy 
needed him at home, and shut him up in the 
wood-house. When Blackberry and grandpa 
and grandma were well on their way to town, 
Buster was let out. He found Billy wearing 
his old clothes and rubber boots. In his 
hand was a broken compass grandpa had 
given him. Under his arm was his toy axe. 

“Ym Christopher Columbus,” Billy ex- 
plained to Buster as they went out of doors, 
“and you're the crew. We're going to make 
discoveries. But first of all we’ve got to find 
a boat.”’ 

They splashed along the wood path to the 
river. ‘here, for all the world as if some 
kind Queen Isabella had sent it on purpose 
for him, this little Christopher Columbus 
found his boat waiting. It was an old, 
leaky, battered row-boat. Somehow it had 
broken loose from up the river, and floated 
down. The current had driven it in shore, 
Billy accepted this stroke of good luck as a 
matter of course. ‘‘This is the Pinta, Bus- 
ter,’ he said. ‘Wait, you can’t go aboard 
yet. It must have a flag.” 

Back to the house hurried Billy and Bus- 
ter. Through all of his possessions Billy 
hunted. Not a sign of red and yellow could 
he find, Finally, on one of grandma’s parlor 
chairs, he found a bright red and yellow tidy. 
“T don’t know that grandma would say yes 
this time,’”’ said Billy, ‘but she always has 
so far, so I guess she would.” 

At the barn Billy was tempted by some 
red paint to make a second flag for his boat. 
With much care and more paint he painted 
P-I-N-T-A in straggly letters on his hand- 
kerchief. In the bow of his boat he fastened 
along, straight stick. Andon this he proudly 
hoisted his two banners. 

These preparations took some time. The 
short afternoon was well started before 
Christopher Columbus and his eager crew 
went aboard their gallant ship. They said 
a tearful good-bye to the shores of Spain, and 
sailed away across the waters. They touched 
at the Canaries—they really couldn’t help it, 
for their boat ran into them of its own ac- 
cord, and for a time refused to leave them. 
But at last, resolutely turning their faces 
toward the west, they sailed out upon the 
great unknown ocean. 

Now and then Christopher shut his eyes. 
In this way it was much easier to see nothing 
on all sides but sky and water, water and 
sky. And Buster entered into his part fully. 
He became so mutinous in his narrow quar- 
ters that Billy had to tie him to the flag- 
staff. 

For some time all went well. Christopher 
paddled along close to the shore out of reach 
of the current. Often he took out his com- 
pass and studied it anxiously. ‘‘ This needle 
acts queer,’”’ he said to his crew. “I think 
we are nearing land. Is that not a light far 
off ?”” 

Just at this critical moment the crew took 
matters into its own hands. It sighted a 
water rat. There was a leap, a quick snap 
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of rope, a loud splash, and the crew disap- 
peared into the briny deep. 

The Pinta, so suddenly lightened of its 
load, shot into mid-stream. Christopher Co- 
lumbus scrambled wildly to his feet, fell 
forward on his face, tried to get up, clutched 
at something which wasn’t there, splashed 
and spluttered and choked; and the next 
thing he knew he was pulling himself up on 
the shore, very wet, very muddy, very dizzy, 
his head bleeding from a cut. And his noble 
craft, careening wildly, but still bearing the 
proud banner of Spain, was rounding a curve 
in the river far below him. 

“Why,” said Billy, looking about him, 
“why, I’m_across the river.” Just for a 
minute he forgot that he was the great dis- 
coverer, He wanted to cry. Then he re- 
membered. He struggled manfully up the 
bank. Half-way up he was met by a big, 
wet, shaggy crew with a cold nose. Chris- 
topher clutched at his crew. When you are 
a discoverer and find yourself with no boat 
and no compass on a strange and desolate 
shore, it’s a comforting thing to run across— 
or be run across by—your crew. 

“This is the far-off land of which I told 
you,” said Christopher, as soon as he could 
speak. ‘“‘Our banner is gone, but we’il use 
my necktie. It’s blue, and it’s so wet it 
can’t wave much. But I don’t believe the 
natives will know the difference.” 

So Christopher took off his tie. He tied 
it to a small sapling. Solemnly he knelt 
down on the muddy shore, leaned his head 
on his axe, and, in the name of King Ferdi- 
nand and Queen Isabella, took possession of 
the New World. 

“The natives should have been here to 
meet us,’’ said Christopher to his crew, who 
watched gravely; ‘‘but they didn’t expect 
us quite so soon. 
we'll meet them.” 

‘The crew was very willing. So they forced 
their way through the underbrush. ‘“‘This 
is a beautiful new world,” said Christopher. 
“Just keep your eyes open for a pearl or 
two, crew.” 

Meanwhile, somewhere inside himself, Billy 
said: ‘If we keep close to the river, we can’t 


get lost. And by and by we'll come to a 
bridge. Then we'll cross over to grandpa’s 
house.” 


On and on they struggled, brave little 
Christopher and his crew. But they came 
to no bridge. ‘‘We’ll find some nice Indians 
soon,” said Christopher; and Billy added to 
himself, ‘If there shouldn’t ever be a bridge, 
Buster could swim across. Maybe I could 
wade, There’s going to be birthday cake 
for supper.” . 

Anxiously Christopher’s eyes searched the 
opposite shore for the little clearing from 
which they had set sail. But on that other 
shore the woods grew, thick and green, to 
the water’s edge. 

Meanwhile, on their side, the trees grew 
thinner and thinner. There were fewer ever- 
greens. Yellow and red leaves drifted by, 
and piled themselves up along the path; 
For there was a path, a really truly path, at 
last; Billy hurried along. By and by he 
saw through an opening an apple-tree bent 
low with ripe, red fruit. Then in the distance 
he saw a big barn. 


Maybe, if we walk along, | 


— ——y 
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“We're near an Indian village, I think, 
crew,” he said. Beyond the barn was a 
“house long and low, with red vines across 
the porch. The real Christopher’s heart beat 
no more joyously at signs of life than did 
Billy’s at this moment. But he still spoke 
quietly. ‘“There’s a wigwam,”’ he said. 
Then Billy’s own voice spoke right out loud: 
“Hurry, Buster. Somebody’ll live there 
who’ll tell us where to get across to grandpa’s 
house.”’ 

Buster didn’t need urging. He ran ahead 
barking wildly. Billy trudged after. He 
came in full view of the barn, A driveway 
led to it. Along the driveway came a black 
horse, a muddy buggy, a man in a brown 
overcoat, and a woman in a brown veil. 

Buster barked and capered. The horse 
stopped. The man helped the woman out 
of the buggy. Buster jumped on her, and 
put his paws on her shoulders. He licked 
her face and knocked her bonnet to one 
side. 

“The squaw looks friendly,” began Chris- 
topher Columbus, hurrying his tired feet 
along. Then, as the woman turned toward 
him, smiling, Christopher Columbus was 
quite forgotten. ‘““O grandma, grandma!” 
sobbed Billy. 

‘Bless the boy,” cried grandma, hugging 
him close. ‘“‘Wherever have you been? 
You're soaking, wringing wet. Well, father, 
it’s a mercy we came home early.” 

Billy lifted his head from its haven on 
grandma’s shoulder. 

“Home?” he said. Then he looked about. 
There was the old farm-house, its windows 
shining red in the sunset. There was the 
barn, an overturned can of paint in the open 
door, There were Blackberry and Buster 
and grandpa and grandma. Down at the 
bars the cows lowed impatiently. He had 
never crossed the river! He had landed on 
his native shores. It was no néw world. 
It was the same dear old one, with all the 
dear old things in it. <4 

And at that very minute Billy made the 
most important discovery of all—he was glad 
of it. 


How Johnny was Cured. 


Johnny was a great brag. A brag is a 
boaster. If he heard a playmate tell of 
something he had done, no matter what it 
was, Johnny would give a snort, and ex- 
claim :— 

“Pooh! That’s nothing! Who couldn’t 
do that?” 

One evening the family sat around the fire 
in the sitting-room. Papa was reading, 
grandma and mamma were sewing, Alice 
and Joe were studying their lessons, when 
Johnny came strutting in. He took a chair 
by the table and began reading “ Robinson 
Crusoe.” 

Presently Joe, who was younger than 
Johnny, went up to his brother, saying: 
“Look at my drawing. I did it to-day in 
school. Isn’t it good?” 

“Pooh! Call that good! You ought to 
see the one I drew! It beats yours all 
hollow!” : : 

Joe was rather crestfallen, and little Alice, 


who had a sympathetic heart, pitied her 
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brother, and, going to Joe, asked him to let 
her see his drawing. 

“TI wish I could do as well as you do, Joe,” 
she said, hoping to revive her brother’s 
drooping spirits. 

“Pooh!” sneered Johnny, ‘“‘you needn’t 
try to draw; for girls can’t make even a 
straight line.” 

It was not long before Mr. Boaster left 
the room for a few moments. When he 
came hack, everything seemed to be going 
on as when he left. Papa was reading, 
grandma and mamma were sewing, and Joe 
and Alice were busy with their lessons. 

“At last I have finished my hem,” re- 
marked grandma, folding the napkin she had 
been hemming so industriously. 

“Pooh!” said mamma, contemptuously, 
“that is nothing. I have done two while 
you are doing one!” 

The children looked up quickly; for who 
would have believed she would have spoken 
so? It was not like her to do so. 

Grandma picked up another napkin and 
began hemming it, but said nothing. 

“Papa, look at my examples, please. I 
have done every one of them, and haven’t 
made a single mistake,’”’ said Alice, crossing 
the room to where her father was sitting 
before the open grate fire. 

“Pooh! That’s nothing,’ replied her 
father, not even taking her paper to look at it. 
“You ought to see the way I used to do ex- 
amples when I was your age!’ 

Poor little Alice was greatly astonished to 
hear such a discouraging and boastful re- 
mark from her generally kind father, and 
she was about to turn away when he drew 
her near to him and whispered something 
in her ear which brought the smiles to her 
face. 

For a few minutes no one said anything, 
and work went on as before. Johnny was 
deeply engrossed in the history of Crusoe’s 
adventures, and the other children continued 
their studies. 

“My flowers look so well! I believe the 
geraniums are going to bloom again,” re- 
marked mamma, 

“Pooh! They are not half so thrifty as 
those I used to raise. Why, I had flowers all 
winter long, and you have only had a few 
blossoms in the whole winter,”’ said grandma, 
contemptuously. 

“What was the matter with everybody?” 
thought Johnny. He had never known 
them to be in such a humor as they were that 
evening. 

When papa remarked presently that he 
had stepped into the grocer’s and been 
weighed that afternoon, and that he “‘ tipped 
the beam” at 168 pounds, and that was doing 
“pretty well” for him, mamma said, crossly: 

“Pooh! You call that doing pretty well? 
Old Mr. Benson weighs 225 pounds, and no 
one ever heard him bragging of it.” 

Everybody laughed. Papa shouted. It 
was such a surprise, and grandma got up and 
left the room to keep from choking with 
laughter. 

Johnny saw them all look at him, and after 
a minute or two began to ‘‘smell a mouse,” 
as the saying goes. 

“Papa,” said he, ‘‘what are you all laugh- 
ing about? Isit at me?” 
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“Well, we are not exactly laughing at 
you. We thought we would try your way of 
boasting of our accomplishments, and see 
how you thought it sounded; but mamma 
spoiled our game before we had finished it.” 

Johnny looked rather sheepish the rest of 
the evening. He wondered if he was as 
disagreeable as the older folk that evening 
when he boasted of what he could do or 
had done. He was forced to admit that 
boasting sounded very unpleasant, and he 
resolved to break himself of the habit—Our 
Morning Globe. 


Fairy Dot. 


Such lovely stories as Aunt Emily could 
tell—stories of fairies and goblins and of little 
flaxen-haired princesses! And how Dottie 
Dudley did love to hear them! 

“T think, Aunt Emily,” said Dot, ‘“‘that 1 
like best of all the story of the wish fairy. 
I wish I were a fairy, and that I could just 
grant wishes, wishes, all day long.” 

And what do you suppose Aunt Emily 
did?, Made the loveliest crown of shining 
gold paper, and put little blue bows and bells 
on Dottie’s shoes and a sash round her waist 
and a wand of glistening paper stars in her 
hand; and little Dottie Dudley was trans- 
formed into a sweet little hazel-eyed fairy. 
Aunt Emily kissed her and sent her off to 
“Fairy Dell.” 

“Oh, dear,” said grandma, “I wish I could 
find my glasses!” 

And away Fairy Dot flew, upstairs and 
downstairs and back came grandma’s glasses. 
Grandma’s wish came true, 

“Oh,” said little brother John, “I wish 
some one would help me put my soldiers 
away.” 

And there on the spot 
Was Fairy Dot. 

Mother wished her flowers were watered, 
and father wished for his newspaper; Aunt 
Emily wished for some one to help stir the 
cake and seed the raisins, and Bridget 
wished she knew what the clock said; Towser 
looked as though he wanted a drink, and 
the kitten begged for some milk; and there 
were wishes, wishes, everywhere in ‘Fairy 
Dell.” Wasn’t it good Fairy Dot was there! 
Bessie C. Clymer, in the Kindergarten Re- 
view. 


I asked her what she was doing: 
After yawning, she turned about, 
And said, as a matter of course, ~ 
“Why, I’m letting the tired out!” 
—Will P. Houlden, in Little Folks 


HAND 
SAPOLIO 


Is especially valuable during the 
summer season, when outdoor occu- 
pations and sports are most in order, 
GRASS STAINS, MUD STAINS 
ano CALLOUS SPOTS 
yield to it, and it is particularly 
agreeable when used in the bath 
after violent exercise. 


ALL GROCERS AND DRUGGISTS 
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Humor in Theology. 


Theology is greatly dependent upon tem- 
perament, and temperament is largely deter- 
mined by the state of health. The history 
of modern Christendom would have been 
much changed if Calvin had taken more ex- 
ercise. It is significant that Calvin, as a lad 
in school, never played a game. He was a 
sedentary person, who wrought out a system 
of divinity, sitting at a table, in the light of a 
lamp. It is true that Jonathan Edwards used 
to ride on horseback. Out he went along the 
Northampton roads into the green country. 
But he carried with him a bundle of blank 
paper and brought back a bundle of manu- 
script. The horse walked all the way. 
Edwards never rode for fun. A notable em- 
phasis is placed in both the Testaments on 
cheerfulness, The Psalms, for example, are 
forever inciting us to rejoice and be glad and 
make a merry noise. In the parable of the 
Prodigal Son it is the mean brother who 
objects to music and dancing. But cheerful- 
ness is largely a matter of sound physical 
condition. The pale theologian is not to be 
trusted. Pallor and heresy go naturally to- 
gether. 

“TY think,” said Lowell, in an unpub- 
lished letter, ‘‘that Providence originally 
intended me for a preacher, but spoiled the 
job by kneading in a quantity of humor.” 
But humor is in fact one of the saving graces 
of the ministry, for it means good health 
and spirit, and plenty of human sympa- 
thy, and a stout faith in the goodness of 
God, Many aman for lack of it has made 
shipwreck of his hopes.—Dean Hodges, in the 
Churchman. 


A Day at Ashby. 


BY A. W. J. 


Ashby, as all may not know, is a peaceful 
village, which railroads and electrics have not 
reached, in the neighborhood of Fitchburg. 
It was my pleasure to look upon it in its 
glory recently, that autumn glory which 
one must wander to the hills to see in its 
fulness. And here was Mr. Shaw in autumn 
glory, too, as laden with fruit as the orchards 
he daily looks upon, and here the church 
in which for thirty-eight years he has min- 
istered, old-fashioned in its style and also 
in its love. It was good to be there, on 
any occasion it would be that. 

This, however, was a special occasion, and 
one of great interest to me,—a meeting of 
the North Middlesex Federation of Young 
People’s Societies. hither they came, a 
hundred or more young men in the base- 
ball period, who are giving their minds to 
serious thought, and young women who can 
dance polkas and look up at the stars be- 
tween them. The meetings were decorous 
enough, but with an extremely live decorum. 
There was seriousness, but the seriousness 
of eager and undoubting youth. The con- 
tact was exhilarating, and older ones there, 
if not made young by it, were at least re- 
newed. To me it was a revelation of what 
the young people are doing; and I come 
away with the feeling that through their 
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organized endeavor our churches may yet 
throb with warmer life. 
MELROSE, Mass. 


William Gladstone. 


_ Lord Rosebery, in his “Ife of Pitt,” 
tells us of a discussion which took place as 
to the quality most required in a statesman, 
One said, eloquence; one, knowledge; one, 
toil; but Pitt said, patience. Surely, Mr. 
Gladstone possessed all four! 

Mr. Bright once told me that he sat next 
to a lady at dinner who violently abused 
Mr. Gladstone. “May I ask, madam, if 
you have any sons? If so, show Mr. Glad- 
stone to them; if possible, get him to shake 
hands with them, and they will some day 
bless you for having known the greatest, the 
purest, and the noblest statesman that ever 
lived.” 

Shortly after his retirement from public 
life, he underwent an operation by Dr. Nettle- 
ship for cataract. All was going well, when, 
by some imprudence on his part, he rubbed his 
eye, and the success of the operation was 
imperilled. When he realized it, his first 
words were, “I am so sorry for Nettleship.” 
Algernon West, un the Cornhill Magazine. 


Directors’ Report. 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. 

The directors of the American Unitarian 
Association held their regular monthly meet- 
ing at their rooms, 25 Beacon Street, Tues- 
day, October 9. There were present Messrs. 
Eliot, Fox, Hutchinson, Lincoln, Long, St 
John, and Ware, and Mrs. Keyes, Mrs. 
Morton, and Mrs. Winsor. 

The treasurer made the following state- 
ment for the month of September :— 


RECEIPTS. 

Cash on hand Sept. 1, 1906 . $56,505.50 
From donations . 597.00 
Income of invested funds... .. .. 2,101.00 
Interest on bank deposits. . E 72.13 
Ministerial Aid Fund, additional gifts, x 260.00 

Bequest of Mrs. Julia B. Thayer, Keene, 

-H., in memory of her husband, to 

establish the Edward C. Thayer Fund, 
unconditioned, on account . 7,992.00 

Judas Monis Fund, amount of trust fund 

received from former trustees under 

the will of Judah Monis, late of West- 

boro, Mass., to be held in trust for the 

benefit of “the poor widows of the 

ministers of Christ in the Province” of 
Massachusetts.. 420.00 

Investment Church Building “Loan 
Fund, repaid on loans . é 2,715.00 
Books sold, étc. ..... 187.85 
$70,040.57: 

EXPENDITURES. 

For missionary purposes. . $3,431.40 
Books, tracts, etc... .. 1,583.60 
Salaries and other mis: ex cpenses 902.57 
Expenses of Unitarian Building.. 1,599.76 
California Relief Fund .... 1,026.00 

Investment Ministerial Aid Fund, in 
vested on this account . 243.00 
General Investments, amount invested. - 8,822.00 

Investment Church Reete Loan Fund, 
loan to church . f 500.00 
All other purposes... 21 
Cash on hand Oct. 1, 1906 «. 52,831.04 
$70,040.57 


Upon report of the Committee on Finance 
it was 


Voted, To petition the General Court of the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts to authorize the Association to 
hold real and personal estate to an amount not exceeding 
three million dollars for the purposes set forth in its charter, 
and that the president be authorized to sign said petition 
in behalf of the Association. 


A communication was received from the 
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executor of the will of Wilmon W. Blackmar, 
stating the provisions of said will, whereby 
the Association is given the residue of the 
estate, in trust, for the benefit of certain in- 
dividuals during their respective lives, with 
ultimate remainder to the Association for 
its own objects and purposes. 

It being possible that a legal question might 
arise affecting the administration of the trust 
by the Association, votes were passed de- 
clining the trust on the part of the Associa- 
tion and assenting to the appointment of 
the president and treasurer as individual 
trustees. 

Voted, That-$25.95 be appropriated to pay the balance 
due for circuit work in the Middle States. 

The Committee on Church Building Loan 
Fund reported that since the last meeting of 
the board of directors a loan had been made 
to the Independent Society of Presque Isle, 
Me., of $500. : 

Upon nomination of the president the fol- 
lowing votes were adopted :-— 


Voted, In accordance with the requirements of Article IX . 
of the By-laws of the board, to appoint from the Unitarian 


‘churches at large the following advisory councils: Foreign 


Relations, Edwin D. Mead, Boston, Francis G. Peabody, 
Cambridge, Frank C. Doan, Meadville, Pa., Clay Mac- 
Cauley, Boston, Thomas Van Ness, Boston, Thomas L. 
Eliot, Portland, Ore., Walter F. Greenman, Watertown, 
Charles W. Clifford, New Bedford, Mass.; Comity and 
Fellowship, Horace S. Sears, Weston, James H. Ecob, 
Philadelphia, Pa., Joel H. Metcalf, Taunton, George W. 
Kent, Providence, R.I., Augustus P. Reccord, Springfield, 
William I. Lawrance, Winchester, Eugene R. Shippen, Bos- 
ton, Burt E. Howard, Los Angeles, Cal.; Education, Carroll 
D. Wright, Worcester, Samuel C. Derby, Columbus, Ohio, 
Morgan Brooks, Champaign, Ill., James A. Tufts, Exeter, 
N.H., Francis Cutting, Oakland, Cal., Jabez T. Sunder- 
land, Hartford, Ct., Joseph H Crooker, Boston, Frederic 
H. Kent, Northampton; Publication, John P. Forbes, New 
York, Austin S. Garver, Worcester, Crawford H. Toy, Cam- 
bridge, Francis C. Christie, Meadville, Pa., George H. Ellis, 
Newton, William B. Clarke, Boston, Mrs. H. S. Grew, Bos- 
ton, Miss E. F. Davison, Portland, Ore.; Library, Frederic 
H. Hedge, Brookline, Clement W. Andrews, Chicago, IIL, 
Robert S. Morison, Cambridge, James De Normandie, 
Boston, James K. Hosmer, Minneapolis, Minn., Reuben 
G. Thwaites, Madison, Wis., Thomas B. Peck, Walpole, 
N.H. 

Voted, In accordance with the vote of the annual meeting 
of the Association to appoint from the Unitarian churches 
at large, as the committee to have charge of raising the 
special contribution of $150,000, for the work of the Asso- 
ciation in the current financial year: Carroll D. Wright 
William Howell Reed, and Austin S. Garver of Massachu- 
setts; Henry D. Sharpe of Rhode Island; John Harsen 
Rhoades of New York; Minot O. Simons of Ohio; Emma 
N. Delano of Illinois. 


Upon nomination by the secretary, it was 


Voted, To appoint as lecturers on the Billings Foundation 
for and upon terms satisfactory to the president, Frank W. 
Pratt in Maine and Frederic C. Brown in New Jersey. 

Voted, To appoint as field agents in Idaho for the South- 
ern circuit, John C. Mitchell; for the Northern circuit. 
George W. Fuller. 


Adjourned. 
CHaRLEs E. Sr. Joun,Seccelaaaas Secretary. 


The Children’s Mission 


To the Children of the Destitute in the City 
of Boston 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Contributions from the Sdaderedela are used to give 
seemnnce, , temporary shelter or permanent homes to needy 
children 

Visitors always welcome at the Mission Home. 

Almost all children are cared for in private families in 
close relations with the central office. 


Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free 
Additional donations and bequests are much n to 


meet increasing demands. 


enry M. Williams, President ; 
Rev. C. ay Eliot, eee Henry Pickering, Treas. ; 
Parker B. leld, Sup~erintendant, 

277 Tremont St., Boston 
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Unitarian Club, Boston. 


The first meeting of the season was held 
Wednesday evening, October 10. The 
speakers were Rey. T. L. Eliot, D.D., of 
Portland, Ore., and Hon. J. G. Brady, ex- 
governor of Alaska. Solomon Lincoln, Esq., 
presided, and about one hundred and twenty- 

. five members were in attendance. 

Mr. Lincoln congratulated the club on its 
prosperity, and noted the fact that, passing 
its twenty-fifth anniversary, it shows no lack 
of interest on the part of the members, or 
any deterioration in the quality of the club 
itself. 

Dr. Eliot has just returned from Europe, 
and regarded his invitation to speak as not a 
call for an elaborate address, but merely an 
opportunity for an exchange of greetings 
between the East and the West. He spoke 
of the portentous aspect which some of our 
American problems have for one who is 
travelling in foreign countries, but also of 
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this aspect when one sets foot on his native 
shore and begins to feel the impulse of loyalty 
and gets into the current of American life. 
He spoke with graceful sincerity concerning 
the many problems which have come out of 
our abounding vitality and prosperity, and 
the need of diligence that we may not be 
overwhelmed. But, having seen our coun- 
try from the point of view of Europe, Japan, 
and the Orient, he was certain that an un- 
bounded future was before us, in which 
every good thing might prosper and in 
which there were no tendencies or forces 
too powerful for us to regulate and 
control. Dr. Eliot’s brief and friendly 
address was received with pleasure by the 
club. 

Ex-Gov. Brady was then introduced, and, 
with a large map and many products of 
native handiwork, he attempted to set before 
his hearers something like a fair account of 


the life of the natives in that vast territory, 
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the way in which they lose something of | and of the treasures which invite white men 


| and will make this one of the most productive 
and prosperous parts of the Union. He 
deprecated the tendency of Americans to 
seek homes in the Canadian North-west, 
when on our own soil such wonderful re- 
sources were waiting to be developed. Inan 
extemporaneous address of nearly an hour 


jin length, Gov. Brady interested his audience, 


and probably to most of them told things 
that were new and strange. He gave great 
credit to the missionaries, and absolutely 
contradicted statements made in Boston, 
within two years, concerning the cruelties 
practised upon the natives, and the certainty 
that. they would be exterminated by the 
selfishness and ‘greed of the white man. He 
said that they had improved in their moral 
and physical conditions, and, although they 
had once decreased in number, they were now 
more numerous than they werea few years ago, 
and were a valuable element in the popula- 
tion. 


q It has been in existence sixty-three years. 
made it and kept it the largest and staunchest Life Insurance company in the world. 
It protects thousands, but there are many others who 
How about you? ~ People who are so thoughtful and 
kind as to wish to provide as they can to-day for what will happen some other day, when they 
are taken from those they love and support, should get acquainted with 


The Mutual Life 
Insurance Company 


It is owned by its policyholders. 
should have the same protection. 


usual advantages yet to reach its policyholders. 


Get Well 
Acquainted 


policy, consult our nearest agent or write direct to 


The Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, 
New York, N. Y. 


With The Mutual Life 


Public confidence and patronage have 


Let them read its history; analyze its statements; examine its investments; consult its agents. 
find a reason for its strength and stability and a reason for their confidence and patronage. 
@ The new management of the Mutual Life has been in control for nine months. 
six months will be mailed to anyone on request, or may be had of its agents. 
plished in conformity with the new Insurance Laws; shows the vast reductions, and indicates the un- 
Its plain figures, given in a plain way, will convince 
any fair-minded person that The Mutual Life to-day justifies the good opinion of Bishop Chas. C. 
McCabe, of the Methodist Episcopal Church, who recently said :— 
“After long and careful consideration, I am thoroughly satisfied that the present administrations of 
both companies (the New York Life and the Mutual Life) are now effecting great economies and 
reforms, and that these institutions, purged as by fire, are now in a position to afford the pro- 
tection of life insurance in better form, and on better terms, than any Known in the past.” 
It justifies also-the good opinion of Mr. James C. Colgate and his associates, who, having 
policies to the amount of $5,000,000 in the Mutual Life, recently “resolved that the 
present executive officers and trustees are, in the opinion of the Policyholders’ Pro- 
tective Association of the Mutual Life, faithful to its interests, and that their 
administration of its affairs has been and is efficient, economical and bene- 
ficial to the policyholders.” 
q If you would like to know for yourself the latest phases of Life 
Insurance, or wish information concerning any form of 


They will 


Its report for the first 
It tells what has been accom- 
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Dedication of the New Unitarian 
Church at West Newton. 


It was an inspiring sight to witness a 
thousand worshippers spring to their feet 
Sunday evening in the beautiful new Uni- 
tarian church in West Newton in response 
to an invitation from the pastor to join with 
him in the act of dedication. 

They had just listened to the dedication 
sermon by Prof. Francis G. Peabody of 
Harvard University, upon the text, “‘ Behold, 
I set before you an open door,” which was 


a clear view of the duty of the Christian of | 


the present day, as was the physical vision 
of the speaker; for Dr. Peabody did not 
for a moment bring to his assistance the aid of 
the proverbial professor’s gold-bowed spec 
tacles, but read his manuscript as clearly as he 
prompts his thought. The act of dedication 
was by far the most 
impressive feature of 
the evening; and, when 
pastor a'n'd fpleople 
joined at its close in 
repeating the final re- 
sponse,— 


O Lord, the Father 
eternal, who knowest 
the love and sacrifice 
built into these walls, 
help us to make this 
house holy by the 
holiness of our lives 
and the devotion of 
our strength to the 
service of the world. 
So, indeed, may it be- 
come to us and to our 
children’s children a 
house of God, the very 
gate of heaven, Es- 
tablish, O Lord, the 
work of our hands,— 
yes, the work of our 
hands, O God, estab- 
lish thou it,— 


there were many who 
felt that the finishing 
touch had been given 
to a great undertak- 
ing. Nothing better 
enforces the dignity of 
purpose and the spirituality of motive in the 
dedication of a church to the service of God 
and humanity than simplicity in the dedi- 
catory exercises; and the services at West 
Newton on Sunday evening were, indeed, a 
fine example of such simplicity. 

There was an entire absence of pomp or 
ceremony, and from the organ prelude to 
the benediction by the pastor one was re- 
minded more than once of that lofty passage 
in the Scripture which affirms that “‘God is a 
spirit, and they that worship him must 
worship him in spirit and in truth.” The 
exercises were participated in by Rev. 
Francis Tiffany, who offered the prayer of 
invocation; Rev, Alfred H. Brown and Rey. 
A. L. Hudson of Newton; Dr. Samuel A. 
Eliot, who offered the prayer of dedication; 
Dr. Peabody, already alluded to; and the 
pastor, Rev. J. C. Jaynes, who has so faith- 
fully and ably served as pastor for twenty- 
one years; and, in completing the suggestion 
of simplicity found everywhere in the pro- 
gramme, with the exception of the organ 
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prelude, the music was composed entirely of 
congregational singing. 

An interesting feature of the exercises 
was the presentation of the keys of the new 
building by Mr. Josiah E. Bacon, chairman 
of the Building Committee. The report of 
Mr. Bacon was read by Mr. George H. Ellis, 
another member of the committee; and the 
keys were accepted in behalf of the society 
by Mr. Edwin B. Haskell of the board of 
trustees, in a speech which proved to be 
one of the gems of the evening. Mr. Haskell 
made a very flattering and just allusion to 
Mr. Bacon for his devotion to the arduous 
labors in bringing the new church to com- 
pletion within the time specified, the corner- 
stone having been laid Sept. 17, 1905. The 
church was therefore dedicated less than 
thirteen months after the laying of the 
corner-stone. 


NEW ,UNITARIAN CHURCH, WEST NEWTON, MASS. 


As one contemplates the growth from 
weakness to power of the society, which 
began public worship in West Newton in 
the hall of the hotel on Washington Street 
sixty-two years ago, he is impressed with 
the fact that the men and women who have 
been instrumental, in the hands of God, in 
lifting the society to such a position of power 
and influence as it now enjoys, are still active 
in shaping its destinies. With now and then 
an exception, when some faithful one has 
fallen in the harness, the first Unitarian So- 
ciety of West Newton is strong and vigorous, 
contributing most liberally to the treasury of 
the American Unitarian Association, the New- 
ton hospital, and other charities, and realiz- 
ing the reward which comes to a cheerful giver. 

Time and space prevent going into details 
regarding this beautiful dedication service 
to a greater extent than has been here taken. 
No better can this brief and imperfect refer- 
ence to the exercises of last Sunday evening 
be closed than to repeat the words ofthe act 
of dedication, where the people responded :— 
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To all that sweetens our daily life, to 
the tender meanings of childhood and home, 
to all that sanctifies the cradle and brightens 
the star of hope above the grave, we dedicate 
this house. BiejeBy 

West NeEwron. 


Young People’s Religious 
Cnion. 


The next meeting of the South Middle- 
sex Federation was held in the Billerica 
Unitarian church, Sunday, October 14, 
opening with an afternoon session at 4 
p.m. The devotional service was lead by 
Rev. F. H, Billington of Carlisle. 

Then came a business session, with the 
usual reports, election of officers, ete., fol- 
lowed by a word from the National Union, of- 
fered by Rev. William 
H. Parker of Reading. 

The reports from 
the unions embodied 
the following ques- 
tions :— 

1. What can be done 
to keep the local unions 
in the hands of the 
young people? What 
means does your union 
employ to bring each 
successive set of young 
people into proper 
participation of your 
work ? 

2. What feature of 
your plans for the com- 
ing season is designed 
toward making your 
union a more helpful 
and encouraging part 
of the church? 

3. Have you found 
meetings with or ex- 
changes with other 
unions profitable? If 
so, how have they been 
conducted ? 

It is the custom 
of this Federation to 
frame two or three questions, optimistic in 
nature, that shall form the basis of the re- 
port each union makes,—a very good idea 
indeed, and one which other federations 
would, no doubt, find profitable to adopt. 

After a luncheon, provided by the Bil- 
lerica Guild, came an evening session at 
7 P.M., with Scripture reading and prayer 
by Rev. Harry Lutz of Billerica, and a 
sermon by Rev. Frank K. Freeston, London, 
England, president of the National Con- 
ference Guilds Unions of Great Britain, 
who shortly returns to his own country to 
resume work. Mr. Freeston will take back 
with him, however, the affection and esteem 
of a large number of new friends and ac- 
quaintances on this side of the water. 

It may be interesting to note that the fol- 
lowing towns are included in the South 
Middlesex Federation: Bedford, Billerica, 
Cambridge, Carlisle, Concord, Lexington, 
East Lexington, Medford, Melrose, Newton 
Centre, Watertown, Waverley, Winchester, 
West Newton, Newton, and Waltham, 
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On Friday evening, October 19, the Pil- 
grim Federation, organized last March in 


_ Brockton, and composed of any Unitarian 


young people, whether or not formally or- 
ganized in any society, will meet in Rockland, 
Mass., where an interesting programme will 
be in order. 

Mr. Percy A. Atherton of Harvard, Mass., 
will represent the National Union. The 
young people of these towns are expected 
to send delegates,—East Bridgewater, West 
Bridgewater, Brockton, Cohasset, Easton- 
dale, North Easton, Randolph, Rockland, 
Taunton, and Whitman, 


Unitarian Sunday-School 
Society. 


Consistency and Conviction. 


Men, or denominations, with the right 
spirit, must keep two objects in mind; first, 
to be fair to others, and second to be just 
to themselves. Bigotry is bad, and so are 
compromise and inconsistency. Emerson 
tells us not to be frightened at the hobgoblin 
of consistency, but he was not referring to 
the phase of education I have now in mind. 

I thoroughly appreciate the feeling of a 
gentleman who said: “‘I would as lief have my 
child taught old views of astronomy and ethics, 
as to have her receive what I consider false 
statements in theology.”? I not only appre- 
ciate but applaud this sane utterance. At a 
great price have the Unitarians secured certain 
privileges in religious freedom of thought. 
In the evolution of the years we have ar- 
rived at some progressive conclusions. 

What I mean by being fair to those who 
believe differently is to allow them to go 
their own way. ‘To be just to ourselves is to 
see that our convictions are accurately 
taught to those coming after us, and for 
whose education we are responsible. We 
cannot afford to tamper with this principle. 
As in many chemical combinations, so in the 
teaching of religion, the admixture of a 
slight ingredient may color and deteriorate 
the entire result. One false teaching in a 
text-book may become, to the mature man 
or woman, the source of grievous errors in 
belief. 

The Unitarian Sunday-School Society 
does not lack for proper material. Its 
publications are sought by the progressive 
ministers and teachers in the Sunday Schools 
of other denominations. The prevalent 
“orthodox” lessons are not satisfactory 
to Unitarian Sunday Schools, even those 
that have been somewhat liberalized. They 
contain direct or indirect statements bearing 
on Christianity, the Bible, and religion, with 
which we cannot agree. Indeed, we consider 
them imperfect in scholarship and inadequate 
in doctrine, at least for us. To say this is 
not to attack them or to question their use 
in Trinitarian Sunday Schools, but it is 
very clear they are not the right and safe 
material for class work in Unitarian schools. 

My thought is to make others thoughtful, 
that we may guard against carelessness and 
compromise in the religious education of 
our children. Such viligance and wisdom 
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are of the highest importance. Let us com- 
bine the common sense of consistency and 
the loyalty of convictions. 

The full application of this reasonable 
view would include those instances where 
Unitarian parents feel at liberty to allow 
their children to go to the Sunday School of 
any sect. This often happens through the 
companionship of children in the day schools, 


opportunity of vicinity, and an indifference. 


to any particular choice. Many good peo- 
ple who may, indeed, often be called earnest 
in their general character, fall into this in- 
consistency. I fear not a few adherents of 
our faith think it is a show of bigotry to 
refuse to do something of this kind when 
circumstances concur. There are some very 
strange definitions of ‘“‘narrowness”’ in the 
average Unitarian dictionary. Some in- 
dividuals consider firmness and carefulness 
in religious training symptoms of ecclesias- 
tical rigor. With us it should be called 
the vigor of conviction. Any conviction 
which is-not robust and careful of its health 
is hardly entitled to much respect. It would 
be far better for parents to train their own 
children at home, if proper facilities are 
lacking, than to sow seeds of error in their 
minds by trying to make use of Sunday 
Schools in which they really have no faith. 

All this I can the more readily say because 
my relations with representatives of other 
denominations are fraternal. But of one 
thing I am increasingly convinced, that 
those who honestly differ from us in religious 
belief respect us all the more when we show a 
proper love and loyalty for our own con- 
victions. 

There is yet a third phase of our topic,— 
the position of those who will not have a child 
taught any definite views in religion. ‘‘Let 
him grow up and decide for himself or her- 
self. No dogmatic interference with the 
young, free mind.” 

Argument goes no distance with such in- 
dividuals. It is wasted. Time tells the sad 
story. Where the parent will not permit 
the sowing of good seed, others enter in and 
do as they please with the “‘young, free 
mind,” and in most cases the crop is one of 
error. Weeds will come where no cultiva- 
tion takes place. A child cannot grow up 
uninfluenced, unmoulded by companions, 
churches, experience. The best we believe 
should be given to the young, to start them 
fairly in life. Epwarp A. Horton. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


The annual session of the Norfolk Con- 
ference will be held with the First Parish 
in Dedham, Wednesday, October 31. 


The Third Religious Society in Dorches- 
ter, Rev. J. H. Holmes, announces a series of 
vesper services, to be held on the first and 
third Sundays of each month, from Novem- 
ber to May, at four o’clock, and conducted by 
the minister. 


The Channing Conference will meet with 
the Fairhaven parish on Wednesday, Octo- 
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ber 24. Among the speakers of the day 
will be Gov. G. H. Utter of Rhode Island, 
Rev. J. C. Duncan, secretary of the Worces- 
ter Conference, and Mr. Harold G. Arnold, 
president of the Young People’s Religious 
Union. 


The Ohio State Conference will be held at 
the Church of Our Father, Toledo, October 
29-31, beginning with a religious service 
on Monday evening, with a sermon by Rey. 
William C, Gannett. Important subjects 
are to be discussed, and leading ministers 
of the denomination are announced as 
speakers. 


A Bible class led by Miss L. Freeman Clarke 
will begin a course of lessons at the Church 
of the Disciples, Rev. Charles G. Ames, D.D., 
pastor, on Sunday morning, October 21, at 
10.15, to continue at the same hour Sunday 
mornings throughout the season. The sub- 
ject is ‘‘The Book of Acts.’”’ All persons in- 
terested in Bible study are invited to join. 
A special invitation is extended to college 
students. The church service follows at 11. 
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Business Notices, 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


The popular American dentifrice. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


Liberal Diet for Invalids.—The Cereal prepara- 
tions made by Farwell & Rhines of Watertown, N.Y., 
have made it possible to allowa greater latitude in the 
daily menu of invalids. Formerly physicians were very 
strict in regard to the diet of patients under their care, but 
they now recognize that with the Criss-cross Cereals a 
more liberal diet is possible, and in connection with 
proper medical treatment will produce better results. 

These cereals are now used extensively all over the 
world, and invalids may now enjoy bread, biscuits, gems, 
muffins, griddle cakes and other delicacies made from these 
preparations. Each cereal is ideal for certain ailments— 
Cresco Flour for Obesity and Dyspepsia ; Special Diabetic 
Flour for Diabetes; K. C. Whole Wheat Flour for Con- 
stipation and general use; Cresco Grits, a breakfast cereal 
for those who cannot eat ordinary cereals; and Barley 
Crystals, another breakfast and dessert cereal which works 
wonders with those suffering from irritable stomachs, 
kidney troubles or Bright's disease. These foods are un- 
like all other preparations and stand on merit alone. 
Full information and“ Diet List” sent free to any one. 
Address Farwell & Rhines, Watertown, N.Y. 


Deaths. 


HALL.—At Salem, October 7, Catherine Gassett, widow 
of Edward Reynolds Hall, of Boston, in her eighty-fifth 
year. 


JAMES O. M. HEWITT. 

Rev. James O, M. Hewitt was born in Saratoga County, 
New York, Jan. 26, 1830. Died the 4th of October, 1906. 
His first Unitarian parish was in Waupun, Wis. He held 
pastorates also at Oak Park and Sheffield, Ill., and 
Luverne, Minn. For several years he had resided in 
Chicago and had given courses of lectures in various parts 
of the United States, and temporarily supplied many 
Unitarian pulpits. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


Incorporated. 


UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 


and EMBALMERS, 
2326 and 2328 Washington St., 
Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal. 
All modern improvements under one roof, in- 


esrooms, morgue, dressing- 


cluding offices, 
Tel. Roxbury 72 or 73. 


rooms, and chapel. 


ee a little girl born of educated parents to 
KS become a member of our family. Reply W., Chrzs- 
tian Register, 272 Congress Street, Boston. 


HY SUFFER ina northern climate when able to 

change and be healthy and happy in “Old Va.’?? 

Write for facts to one who changed. .S, Read, High- 
land Springs, Va. (A Richmond suburb.) 
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There's a Way to be Comfortable 


and economical 


at the same 


time - It’s the Glenwood way 


Examination will quickly convince you that the Glenwood is 
the best put together and most practical heater-you ever saw 


Glenwood 
Hot Water Heater 


Write For Handsome Booklet Of The Glenwood Hot Water Heater To 


WEIR STOVE COMPANY, 


TAUNTON, MASS. 


Rey. William A. Wood of South Glens 
Falls, N.Y., having satisfied the Committee 
on Fellowship of the Middle States and Can- 
ada, is hereby commended to our ministry 
and churches. In accordance with the vote 
of the National Conference, at the expira- 
tion of six months after the date of his ac- 
ceptance by this committee, he will be re- 
ceived into full fellowship, unless, meanwhile, 
the executive committee shall take adverse 
action. Fellowship granted Oct. 9, 1906. 
George H. Badger, John P. Forbes, Alfred C. 
Nickerson, Committee. 


The annual meeting of the Connecticut 
Valley Conference will be held at Bernards- 
ton on Tuesday and Wednesday, October 23 
and 24. On Tuesday, at 11 o’clock, there 
will be a meeting of the Ministerial Associa- 
tion, at which Rev. Alfred W. Birks of Peters- 
ham will present, for discussion, a paper on 
“The Education of Jesus.’”’ Members will 
be called upon for “General Impressions of 
the Ministers’ Institute at Petersham.’’ “In 
the evening the conference sermon will be 
preached by Rev. William I. Lawrance. On 
Wednesday addresses will be delivered by 
Rev. J. T. Sunderland, on ‘‘ The Larger Mean- 
ing of Unitarianism,” and by Rev. George W. 
Cooke, on ‘‘The Growth of Socialism.”’ 


The Missouri Valley Unitarian Confer- 
ence will meet with All Souls’ Church, 
Kansas City, October 22-24. The opening 
sermon will be preached Monday evening, 
October 22, by Rev. R. W. Boynton of St. 
Paul. The programme includes addresses 
on ‘The Social Awakening,” by Rev. James 
Hodgins; Walter C. Root, on ““A New Mo- 
rality in Business’; Cyrus Crane, on “New 
Legal Ethics’; and Henry M. Beardsley, 
on “‘Regenerated Politics’; Rev. Cyrus 
Flint Stinson, on ‘The Neighborhood 


Church Idea”; Judge Abijah Wells, on 
“The Kind of Religion that should pene- 
trate our Public Schools’; and Rey. F. M. 
Bennett, on “The Free Church and the 
Municipality.”’” ‘Tuesday afternoon is given 
to the Women’s Alliance, and Wednesday 
afternoon closes with after-dinner speeches. 
Rey. John W. Day of St. Louis, toastmaster, 
and addresses from Prof. Carruth of Kan- 
sas State University, Rev. N. M. Mann 
of Omaha, and others. 


Meetings. 


‘THE UNITARIAN SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION.— 
The Unitarian Sunday School Union ° of 
Boston held the first meeting of its twenty- 
fourth season, Monday evening, October 15, 
!in the parlors of the South Congregational 
Church. After the usual social hour and 
supper the meeting was called to order by 
the president, Mr. John H. Edwards of 
Waverley, for the devotional service. Mrs. 
Beatley of the Disciples School then moved 
that the following resolution be adopted: 
“That a commission of seven be appointed 
by the chair to prepare a graded course of 
study and instruction for our Sunday-schools, 
including a list of books, manuals, and other 
suitable materials, this plan, if approved, 
to be published with the indorsement of the 
Sunday School Union and recommended 
for use in those schools that wish to adopt it.”’ 
This resolution was passed by a unanimous 
vote. The president thereupon appointed 
to serve on this commission Rev. Henry T. 
Secrist, Mrs. Maro S. Brooks, Mrs. Charles A. 
Lane, Rev. Adelbert L. Hudson, Rev. Augus- 
tus P. Reccord, Rev. Austin S. Garver, Mr. 
| Frank E. Parlin. 

The subject of the evening was then in- 
troduced, ‘“‘Some Encouraging Aspects of 


|my Sunday-school Work,” the first speaker 


being Mr. Harrington of East Boston, who 
found his chief encouragement in the whole- 
hearted singing, responsiveness to personal 
appeal, and the spirit of loyalty pervading 
his school. Mr. Parker of Woburn found 
liberty of teaching and the devotional atti- 
tude his chief sources of satisfaction. Mr. 
West of Braintree emphasized the oft-times 
lifelong influence of a teacher’s admonition. 
In the judgment of Miss McSkimmon of 
Roxbury, the opportunity of presenting great 
Biblical characters to the child and the privi- 
lege of moulding the plastic child mind_ 
were the chief inspirations. Mr. Holmes of 
Dorchester referred to the ornamental and 
artistic environment of his school and his 
high average of attendance maintained 
through classinterest in thoroughly competent 
teachers. Mr. Parker of Reading told how 
direct teaching from the Bible as the only 
lesson-book, with liberal collections of Bible 
pictures, had doubled the attendance, trebled 
their collections, and increased the good will 
of the school. Mr. Thurber of West Newton 
dwelt upon the real interest of the children 
in the building of the new church and the 
loyalty and faithfulness with which the 
teachers undertook and kept up the Sunday- 
school work. The benefit to the teacher of 
his own class-work was the keynote of the 
remarks of Mr. Melcher of Newton Centre, 
because here, in dealing with a class, per- 
sonality, as in the larger things of life, plays 
an important part. 

Rev. F. K. Freeston of London, whom 
the Union was happy to have as its guest, 
made a brief comparison between English 
and American Sunday-schools, to the in- 
struction and pleasure of the company. 

The closing remarks were made by the 
president of the Sunday School Society, 
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whose cheering word is always one of op- 
timism and courage. Mr. Horton charged 
Sunday-school workers always to remember 
Martineau’s injunction, “A soul occupied 
with great ideas best performs small duties.” 
The meeting was closed with the benediction 
by Rev. George F. Pratt of Dorchester. 
Edna H. Stebbins, Secretary. 


THE CaIcAGO AssocIATE ALLIANCE.— Alli- 
ance members to the number of about fifty 
gladly welcomed the first meeting of the 
season held at All Souls’ Church, Evanston, 
on the morning of October 4. Mrs. Backus 
presided. Among other matters of business 
it was decided to continue the yearly con- 
tribution of $25 toward paying for a tele- 
phone at the Western Conference head- 
quarters. Rev. Fred V. Hawley gave the 
address of the day, entitled ‘‘A Forward 
Look.” He spoke from the vantage ground 
of a recent perusal of the records of past 
Associate Alliance meetings and of a knowl- 
edge of certain criticisms of the Alliance. 
The first led him to deplore the too frequent 
implication or bald statement that Uni- 
tarianism was dying, would soon have out- 
lived its usefulness, etc. He urged a stronger 
faith in its mission, which was to help free 
the world from dogma, and to upbuild char- 
acter that shall mean ‘‘right-doing, truth- 
seeking, and helpful love.” ‘he practical 
side of Alliance work must not be allowed to 
eclipse the spiritual vision which is the in- 
spiration of all rightly directed effort. There 
must, too, be a growing sense of fellowship 
with the world, a reciprocal responsibility, 
else our churches will degenerate into mere 
self-seeking, will become weak and inefficient, 
The second, the doubt sometimes cast upon 
the Alliance as to its reason for being, stirred 
Mr. Hawley to a warm defence of the social 
side of religious organizations and of the 
Alliance in particular, which he urged to 
continued or greater effort in this direction, 
The value of social intercourse was empha- 
sized, and the wisdom of all members of our 
denomination within easy reach getting to- 
gether frequently in a happy social way, at 
lunches, or suppers, or afternoon or evening 
gatherings, was set forth. This, Mr. Hawley 
hoped, the Alliance would bring about. The 
social features of the conferences and other 
union meetings were commended. Rev. Mr. 
Blake was asked to lead the discussion, and 
took issue with Mr. Hawley on the subject 
of closing the Western Conference with a 
banquet, which, as conducted, was not to 
him in keeping with the great purposes of a 
conference. Aside from other considerations, 
the cost is prohibitory to many, making it 
undemocratic in spirit. He said that the 
social side of life is not to be neglected, but 
a return to plainer fare, representing the 
material comforts and luxuries of life, coupled 
with greater earnestness and consecration, 
would make Unitarianism an_ irresistible 
power. Mrs. Delano, Mrs. Foote, Mrs, 
Hiestand, Mrs. Smith, Mr. Weil, Mr. Gorton, 
Mr. Smith, Mr. Dellgren, contributed to-a 
lively discussion more or less successful in 
showing the harmony underlying Mr. Haw- 
ley’s and Mr. Blake’s apparently opposing 
views. Mr. Hawley closed with a few words 
as to the essential religious element in all 
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tightly performed actions. Marian M. Lewis, 
Secretary pro tem, 
Churches. 


Hartrorp, Conn.—First Unitarian Con- 
gregational Society: Rev. Jabez T. Sunder- 
land received a warm welcome from the 
people on Sunday morning, October 7, when 
he began his pastorate by preaching from 
the text, ‘“Behold, I make all things new.” 
His subject was “The Better Christianity 
coming,’ and there was a large confre- 
gation to hear the new pastor. He said 
that the new religion will be more practi- 
cal than that of the past, understanding 
with Jesus that what we sow we shall reap 
not only in this world, but in all worlds. 
It will be a brighter, more hopeful religion. 
It will be consistent and honest, refusing 
to support creeds that it has outgrown. 
More than all, it will be a deeper religion 
than we have known, caring less for things 
superficial and unimportant, more for things 
vital and central. The great things which 
lie at the heart of religion men do not fight 
over. What is necessary to heal factions 
already made is for good men to relegate 
to their proper subordinate place all spec- 
ulative doctrines and rites, and come to- 
gether in a great brotherhood. It will come 
at last that we shall be ashamed to test 
Christianity by anything more superficial 
than character and life. The new religion 
turns out to be simply the Christianity of 
the Golden Rule, of the Lord’s Prayer, of 
the command of love to God and love to 
men. It is the Christianity of our fathers, 
adapted to the practical needs of to-day, 
with its windows thrown open to the grow- 
ing light of God. 


MELROSE, Mass.—Congregational Unita- 
rian Society, Rev. Thomas J. Horner: A 
congregation that completely filled the church 
greeted the minister October 14, when the 
newly renovated church was opened for the 
first time since the vacation. Mr. Horner 
took for his subject ‘‘The Function of Public 
Worship.”’ The music was furnished by the 
excellent choir of the First Unitarian Church 
of Sharon as a token of fraternal good will. 
The work of renovation has been in the 
hands of the Lyman Bowker Company of 
Boston, and has been done thoroughly and 
in good taste. The outside of the church 
is painted a Quaker brown, and the whole 
interior from the kitchen to the minister’s 
study has had a thorough overhauling and 
has been redecorated. The complete set of 
new tinted windows are especially attractive. 
The ladies of the church are already actively 
at work in preparation for the fair, which will 
be held in December, The Alliance began 
its meetings last Monday with Rey. E. J. 
Helms as speaker. 
church will now be started and carried for- 
ward with energy. 
opened with seventy children. 


WALPOLE, 
morning, October 7, thirty-two adults were 


received into the Unitarian fellowship, 
thirty-eight took communion. A _ barge 


All the activities of the | 


The Sunday- -school 


N.H.—Town Congregational | 
Society, Rev. S. R. Maxwell: On Sunday 


| probably the longest lived fruit-tree. 
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Carefully 


compare with 

other cocoas, 
for we know its 
double strength. 


It saves I 
you 


your 
® cocoa. 


Send _ro cents for trial can. 


USTEPHENL BARTLETTOO, 


importers, Boston. 


YELLOW WRAPPER. 
All Grocers. 


venience of farmers who wish their children 
to attend the Stunday-school. In conse- 
quence the Sunday-school membership is 
larger than for several years. Monday 
morning at 6.30 A.M. the parsonage was 
found to be afire. Thanks to the hard work 
of the people of the town, the minister and 
his mother lost comparatively little. It 
will be some months before the house can 
be made habitable. Meanwhile, the parish 
has shown its big-heartedness in so many 
substantial ways that the inconvenience 
to their minister has been minimized to a 
wonderful degree. No parish could be more 
gracious toward its minister or more loyal 
in its co-operation with him. 


Personal. 


The Ingersoll lecture on Immortality will 
he delivered in the new Lecture Hall of 
Harvard University on the evening of Octo- 
ber 23 at eight o’clock. The lecturer is 


| Charles F, Dole, D.D., and the subject, ‘‘The 


Hope of Immortality, Our Reasons for It.” 
The public is invited. 


The life of an orange-tree is uncertain, de- 


| pending largely upon the soil about it and 


the care it receives. There are instances in 
Europe where they are bearing at five hun- 
dred years of age. Next to the olive it is 
‘There 
are as many varieties of oranges as there are 


is now running over the hills for the con-| of apples. 
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Pleasantries. 


A class in one of our Sunday-schools was 
asked if they knew anything about Goliath, 
and a little girl said he “was a great big 
giant,” and then she added, ‘‘and—and he 
was a Philippine.” 


Editor’s Son: ‘I asked papa whe: the 
millennium was comin’, an’ if Mars was 
inhabited, an’ if it was going to rain next 
Fourth of July; an’ he said he didn’t know. 
I don’t see how he ever got to be an editor.”’ 


“Tet me see,’ said the editor to a new 
acquisition, a graduate of the College of 
Journalism. ‘I hardly know what to put 
you at.’ ‘Until you decide,’ replied the 
man, ‘‘I’ll sit down and write a few leading 
editorials.’ — Life. 


Dr. Ends: ‘There is nothing serious the 
matter with Freddy, Mrs. Blakly. I think 
a little soap and water will do him as much 
good as anything.” Mrs. Blakly: “Yes, 
doctor; and will I give it to him before or 
after his meals?’’ 


A lady one day, being in need of some 
small change, called downstairs to the cook, 
and inquired, ‘‘Mary, have you any coppers 
down there?” ‘“‘Yes, mum: Ive _ two, 
But, if you please, mum, they’re both me 
cousins!”’ was the unexpected reply. 


“Wabiliments for Infants’ is a sign in a 
clothing store in Boston. A Western visitor, 
seeing it, stopped in amazement. ‘‘What 
does that mean?” he asked his _better- 
acquainted fellow-Westerner. “That?” said 
the other. ‘‘Oh, that is Boston dialect for 
kids’ duds.”’—Youth’s Companion. 


An Ifishman accosted a gentleman on the 
street, late at night, with a request for the 
time. ‘The gentleman, suspecting that Pat 
wished to snatch his watch, gave him a 
stinging rap on the nose, with the remark, 
“Tt has just struck one!” ‘Be jabbers,” 
retorted Pat, “‘I’m glad I didn’t ax yez an 
hour ago.” 


The Detroit Free Press once told the story 
of a golf match between Rev. Dr. Sterret 
and Justice Harlan of the United States 
Supreme Court.. The doctor discovered 
that his ball teed up in tempting style for 
a fine brassie shot; and, with the utmost 
deliberation, he went through the preliminary 
“‘waggles,’ and with a supreme effort— 
missed the ball. For fully a minute he 
gazed at the tantalizing sphere without 
uttering a word. At length Justice Harlan 
remarked, ‘‘Doctor, that was the most 
profane silence I ever listened to.” 


It was in a down-town restaurant that the 
short little woman and her tall husband went 
for dinner, ‘‘Will you have oysters?” 
asked he. “Yes,” said the short little 
woman, as she tried in vain to touch her toes 
to the floor. ‘And, John, I want a hassock.”’ 
John nodded, and, as he handed his order to 
the waiter, said, ‘‘And bring a hassock for 
the lady.’’ ‘‘One hassock?” asked the 
waiter, with what John thought more than 
ordinary interest. The waiter did not go, 
while his face got red. Then he came 
around to John’s side, and, speaking sotto 
voce said: ‘‘Say, mister, I haven’t been here 
long, and I’m not on to all these things. 
Will the lady have the hassock broiled or 
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New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 


ASSETS: | Fan 5231906 v0 aston cccisesmetovasioe 5702, 601. 
ETABTEL ES eee topes 
$4,102,420.60 


Liberal contracts to men of integrity and energy, with 
or without experience, to act as agents in Massachu- 
setts. Apply to Home Office Agency, Room 5s, No. 87 
Milk Street. 

BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-President. 


D. F. APPEL, Secretary. 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec'y. 
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oR RUGS 


Properly and Thoroughly Repaired, 
Cleansed, Straightened, Packed 
Moth-proof by 
ARMENIAN RUC & CARPET 
RENOVATING WORKS 
Oldest in New England. 


15 Temple Place. tet. 1211-2 oxford 
Educational 


The Misses Allen. watinows educator, 


well-known educator, 
MR. ut. 
ALLEN, will reopen their School for Girls, 
OCTOBER 1, 1906. Address 
The MISSES ALLEN, West Newton, Mass. 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL &fhk, 
GREENFIELD, MASS. 


Beautifully situated in the heart of the ‘‘college coun- 
try.’’ Well known for its pleasant atmosphere and high 
grade of scholarship. Outdoor and winter sports. For 
catalogue, address 

CAROLINE R. CLARK, A.M., Principat, 


The 


MacDuffie School 


FOR GIRLS. 
Springfield Massachusetts 


One of the pleasantest and most homelike 
schools in New England.. Limited to thirty 
girls.. Modern and complete in its equipment. 
The marked feature of the school is its individ- 
ual care of pupils physically and intellectually. 
The girls are given an outdoor life, a college 
preparation, or a general education. 
The climate is more equable than on the coast, 
and the absence of raw east winds makes it 
desirable for girls with a tendency to colds and 
throat troubles. . 
The school Year Book, details of courses, etc., 
with photographs of the picturesque buildings 
and grounds will be sent on application. 
Address Box 1711. 

Principals: John MacDuffie, Ph.D. 

Mrs. John MacDufiie, A.B. 


The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA. 
Trains men and women for the Present Day 
Ministry. No Doctrinal Tests. For 
catalogue address the President, 
F. O. SOUTHWORTH. 


ROCK RIDGE SCHOOL 
For Boys. Location high and dry. Laboratories. Shop 
for mechanic arts. Strong teachers. Earnest boys. ~ 
nasium with new swimming pool. Fits for college, scien- 
tific school and business. Young boys in separate build- 
ing. Address Dr. D. E. WMITE, Rock Ridge 
Hall, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 
POR BOYS . 


Elementary and advanced classes. 
teaching. Scholarships. 


F. B. KNAPP, 8.B., Duxbury, Mass. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H. 
A Unitarian School where young people of both sexes 
be fitted for college for $200 a year, including tuition 
heard. TP’ FARR. Principal. 


Shorthand, English Grammar, Arithmetio, Algeba. 
Instruction by correspondence. Easy terms. Wri or 
particulars.—R. CLARKSON, 60 Park Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


SPEECH IMPEDIMENT SCHOOL 


For the correction of every form of Speech Difficulty. 


Mrs. THORPE 
35 Pelham Street, Newton Centre, Mass. 


Individual 


ae CHURCH 


ARPETS 


AT MANU-. 
FACTURERS 
PRICES. 


JOHN H.PRAY & SONS CO. 


658 WASHINGTON ST. BOSTON. 
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